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ORI G IN AL ; T AL E s, eae ; renee and pala underwent 8 codes uapetemation in our very 


presence, and before our very eyes—the most unaccountable change ever 


RUTH ELDER. heard of—and we stood looking at her in araazement and awe, as if the 

be lightning had scorched a rose bush in full lower, while we were training 

ot sstle nual | it. Stop!—TI am getting before my story—I must go tack to my wife— 

i I must forgot everything else—and away with all this crifling and coun- 
No. XIV. terfeit cheerfulness. 

Well—I had not observed it—God only kuows why—bur all our neigh- 

bors had, for months, if | might believe my poor wife, that her health 


To all the wandering winds about, was failing. I knew, to be sure, and spoke of it at the time, and want- 


[Continued from page 258. ] 


We “‘let the delicious secret out '"’— | ed her to go South for a while—that her anxiety and watchfulness, and 
Or semething of the sort—I do not remember the words, which were | the care she bad taken of poor little Ruth--night and day—through her 
pretty enough on the whole; and have no time to look into Moore's | Jong illness, had been too much for ber. 1 saw that she looked pale and 
Lallab—Lallah—what the plague’s the name of that story in verse?— | thin; but as she went about with the same pleasant smile upon her 
or I would give them faithfully. I have no patience with people who | countenance, doing her duty, whatever it might be, week after week, 
misquote ; upon my life, it always brings to mind Lear’s outcry when he | without a word of complaint, and with her eyes, and her heart, too, I 
was misquoted. How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to have a | re ally believe always upon our new charge, like a mother watching 
thankless child! I could crop a fellow’s ears, though I might not kick | over, and shaping the growth, body and soul, thought and temper, of her 
his grandmother—as John Randolph would a sheep, if he caught her | first-born—it never entered my head that her health was in danger. Oh, 
napping, to hear him give out for the language or thought of another, that | the blindness of man! But for these new, and trying, and may I net 
which he himself ought to be ashamed of. This I never do—never—if | add, alarming duties, which | had undeztaken, if 1 know my own heart, 
I can help it; and between ourselves, now, gentle and patient reader— | inthe hope of atoning for what still weighed heavily wpon my conscience, 
for you must be both gentle and patient if you have gone thus far with | and threw a shadow across my path of life, notwithstanding all my 
my story—I am so exceedingly conscientious, that rather than quote | lightness and cheerfulness of temper-—I must have seen the ravager at 
wrong, I wouldn’t quote at all—ifI could help it. Thus much to satisfy | work upon the vitals of her whom I had sworn to cherish forever—the 
Tom Meore and the readers of the Brother Jonathan. cheek of that woman I most loved on earth growing pale—andher eyes 

And now to my story. For six months or so, we went on smoothly | unnaturally large and bright. 

enough at Castle Page—the name bestowed upos the Great Babylon I One day, however—oh what a day it was! it broke upon me like a 
had built, by an English grandmother, who had a marvellous appetite of | thunder clap. 1 saw, as if it had been revealed to me upon the mid- 
everything therough-bred, pompous and English—from a spaniel of the | night skies, that, after a liule time, I was to be wifeless, and my dear 
King Charles, or the Blenhiem house, down to a shoulder-knot. Ruth children motherless, God Almighty! how terrible are thy judgments! 





had entered History, Geography, and Housekeeping, and upon no less I had been away for a whole month. I had left poor Eleanor happy 
than four different languages, and not only read them with a natural and | and well—so happy, that when we kissed and parted, there were no 
proper accent, but understood something of al! four when they were | tears in her eyes, for the first time, perhaps, in all her life, when parting 
spoken to her, and was able to answer in three with sufficient readiness | with one she loved; and so woll, that she spoke of hurrying after me, 
for common purposes—in other words, without the help of a dictionary | and passing a part of the summer in the neighborhood of Boston, if I 
or a grammar, and without having learned a single rule, or a single word | joitered on the way bome. The baby was tumbling about on the floor; 
by heart, and without having burdened her memory, any more than a | Minney standing on the scfa, and stretching herself up—up—up—to 
little child may in learning the speech of its mother. She now talked | give papa another kiss; Olive and Tom were at the window, wetching 
a little French, a little Spanish, and a little Italian, and was getting very — the horses; and poor Ruth, standing, as if just ready to drop, and not 
fond of German. By the end of the year, she might be mistress of the | knowing whether it would do for her to take a farewell kiss or not. 

whole—throw by her /ive dictionaries and Jive grammars, and be reason- | My wife nodded to her, with a most encouraging smile—whispered 
ably well acquainted with Portuguese, Dutch, Sweedish, Danish, Latin, | word or two—and looking another way, pointed to me Whereupon 
Greek, and Hebrew. I mean whatI say, and was looking to that result | Ruth gave me both hands—looked into my eyes for a moment—and then 
as a prodigious triumph, not of my system, for it was the system of no | snatching her hands away, flung her arms round my neck, and literally 


less a personage than Roger Ascham himself, in teaching Queen Eliza- | sobbed upon my bosom. 

beth, and is now a part of the established routine of the London Univer- How I got away, I never knew. But this, I knew, and my heart ached 
sity; when all my cherished hopes were blighted for ever; and she on | for ‘my poor wife, when it flashed over me, in the dead of night after I 
whom we had bestowed all that was needed of comfort, counsel, encou- 


hed left her, that Ruth Elder, and not Eleanor Page had received my 
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last kiss. Lam no 
for nearly a week, it seems to me that this thought was never out of my 
mind. It was the last thing I thought of at night—and 


the first thing in the morning. And if I woke, as I ofjen did—there it 


It haunted me. 


was! the sane thought—the same cloudy fear—and a secret something 
[ could not shake off—eternally before me ! 
There was no real need of it. 
answered, fifty times a day, for the first week, or ten days ; and yet, do 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 


t aman of easy faith—I @m not superstitious—but | 


Why had I left my home ? | 
I believe that question was asked, and 


what I would, it was ever coming back, and whispering to me, and threa- | 


tening me ; till at last, I could bear it no longer. 
something less than a month, gave up to the mysterious terror—though 


And at te end of | 


unhappy and far from weil, with the business [ had come for such along | 


way, wholly unfinished, I lost no time in getting off; and that very day, 


found myself on board @ steamboat—I never knew bow—hurrying home | 
at full speed. Whether I slept or not, Ido not know—all I do know, | 


js, that | pulled the clo:hes up over my head, as I lay stretched out in the 
stifling atmosphere, and tried to sleep, notwithstanding the darkness 
about me, and the'uproar within ; and that after a long and rather tronble- 
some passage, I found myself standing at my own door—with my hand 
uponthe lock. How I got there I never knew—nor why it was, that after 
touching the handle, my heart misgave me, and my strength failed, and [ 
stopped and listened, and then went off a few steps and looked up at the 


windows. They were all dark—even the entry lamp was unlighted—and 


| mother. 


the whole house, hitherto so pleasant and cheerful, with the voices of 
children, was like a huge bewildering phantasm before me, dark and | 


still as death. 

What could it mean ! Had anything happened ? 
and I snatched at the door. It was fastened, and [ had no night-key. I 
rang the bell, and straightaway there were noises and hurrying footsteps 


My heart stopped— 


and lights glancing to and fro ; and the next moment, a strange voice | 


called to me from within, saying who is it ? 

Open the door ! I shouted—open the door ! 

And then a window was flung up, and another strange voice called 
out, who's there! what dy’e want here ! 

Merciful Heaven! where was 1! Had I gone crazy! Or why, why, 
if | was indeed upon the steps of my own door—why did it not spring 
open at my touch. 

At this moment, the clock over the mantle piece in the breakfast room, 
sounded one—two—three—and stopped ! the door flew open—something 


rushed into my arms, which I mistook for my dear wife—and could have | 


wept for joy, as [ drew her up to my heart in a transport of thankfulness 

and Olive screamed out, oh, Tom its father ! its father! I knew it was 

—Tl'll run and tell mother ! 
Run and tell mother! 


loose hair all afloat over my shoulders and her warm tears wetting my 
lips ' 

Oh Mr. Page, Mr. Page! said the phantom, how glad we are that you 
have come at last! 

I started and trembled, and almost shook her off. It was Ruth Elder 
—and I had mistaken her—Ruth Elder—at such a time, and after being 
gone away fora whole month, for my own wife! The last kiss !—and 
the first! Do you wonder that a judgment followed hard after this ! 

Oh Sir! she contin ued, leaning upon me and sobbing bitterly—oh sir! 
we were afraid our last letters might miss you and that you would come 
too late—but Heaven be praised, you are now here ; and we shall be 
happy ! and the blessed creature will die in peace . 

We shall be happy! and the blessed creature will die—what blessed 
creature? Speak ! 

God help us! have you not received our letters ? 

Not a syllable since the first week or two after I left home. 

Nor seen my father ? 

Your father—no—you are Ruth Elder, are you not? 

Then, Mr. Page—and as she spoke, she withdrew from my encom- 
passing arms, and lifting herself up, and stood before me like a spirit, in 
the dismal and oppressive loneliness of that hour, with just light enough 


Why—who was she that I now held in to | 
my bosom, in the darkness and stillness of deep midnight, with her | 


Prepare myself!—and for what? Speak, speak 
not see me drop at your feet with a ery of horior 


if you would 
What bas bap 
pened 

Ob, father! father! screamed Olive, just as I was beginning to grow 
desparate, and grope my wey toward the stair-—come up, father! come 
up! Mother is dying! 

Dying !—your mother !— Olive ! 

Before the words were well out of my mouth, I had sprung up stairs 
and stood panting and breathless at the door of owr marriage-chamber 
with my hand upon the lock, a cold shiver running threugh me, my knees 
trembling, and a strange unearthly horror fast crowding upon me and 
everthrowing the little of manhood that a whole month of watchfulness 
and weariness and misgiving hed left me. 

Hush, dear father, hush!—whispered Olive, who met me there—sha 
is better now. Don’t go in yet! pray don’t—it will be too much for poor 
Do you know we have all been looking for you, and expect, 
ing you—but why didn’t you write? 

I had no time to write, my dear child. I came faster than the mail. 
But you have been louking for me, and expecting me—how could that be? 
I did not dream of returning for a whole week; and didn’t know myself 
that I was coming, till an hour before I started 

Yes, father—we knew you were on the way. 

I was completely bewildered. 
look for me? 


Knew it!—how? What made you 

Ruth had a dream two or three nights ago, and when she teld mother 
you would certainly be home before morning 

Ruth—hey ? 

Yes—and so mother sent her off to bed, and wouldn't let her watch 
with her any more. 

Indeed—well 

Don't go in yet, father ! 

And how long has your mother been ill, dear? 

Not more than a week, father—not much more—but oh! how we 
have wanted you! and Ruth would have it, you must be coming home, 
because you didn’t write. 

Ruth again! 

Ruth Elder—our Ruth. Qh, Father, dear | 
should have done without her! 


I don't know what we 
Mother says so fifty times a-day—and 
it’s the only thing that keeps her alive—she told me so not an hour age 
She only wants to live just long enough—sebbing—only just enough to 
say how thankful you ought to be to her—and I think so too, for she has 
never left mother for a moment, night or day, since she took to her 
bed Oh, no—no! not yet, father; I have told her you would be up in 
a moment, and nurse Pray is helping ber get ready for you. 

I could bear no more. I would not be held back—it was in vain that 
Jiive clung 1o me—that Ruth stole up to me and whispered in my ear— 


| that Tom threw himeeif in my way, beseeching me not to frighten mo- 


ther—I opened the door softly, and went up to the bed, where I found 
my poor wife stlding up, and watting for me—all in white, like a bride 


| —but oh, Heavenly Father! how changed ! how fearfully changed ! now, 
| and how unlike the bride of my youth! 


Pale—pale as death! and cold 


| and passionless! wailing for me, poor child—with the tears streaming 


| down her cheeks, and her hands lying powerless upon her lap. 


| to fear on this side the grave. 


I took her to my heart, in speechless agony; I felt as if now, now 
that we were together once more—only once more—with my strong arms 
about her, in ourown marriage-chamber, neither of us had anything more 
And when her warm lips met mine, and 
her rich hair blew athwart my face, and I heard the low murmuring of 
her heart, afar off, saying to itself, oh, my dear, dear husband !—I felt 


| as if, had the Destroyer himself appeared before me—Death—I could 


have grappled with him for the prize, and questioned him proudly, say- 
ing, what business, O, Death, bas thou here! Get thee behind me, 


powerless One! Bebold our marriage-chamber! What would’st theu 


| here! Oh, Life! come thou, rejoicing and triumphant, and breathe 
| upon the darkness here, and people it with the phantoms of Hereafter, 


coming through the large window from the starry skies, to show the out- | 
line of her shape—her clothes falling off—her dark hair flying loos6—her | 


arms lifted up in prayer, her hands locked together, and her voice fal- | comforted her—when the morning broke, the dream of power faded 


tering as she went on—Oh, sir! ob, Mr. Page! then do I beseech you 
to prepare yourself. 


hearted man. 


the crowned and sceptred sovereignty who are to spring, by God's own 
appointment, from yonder marriage-bed ! 
But alas !—alas!—though I staid with her, and watched over her, and 


away, and | found myself stretched upon the floor, a helpless, broken 
There was no hope—little or no hope, said the doctore— 











and we al! know what that means, after the season for exaggerating the 
danger uf a patient has gone by—little or no hope! 

Day after day, and night after night, | watched with her, and prayed 
with her, and would not be comforted; for I saw her wasting away like 
an image of wax before a slow fire—the colors changing—the transpa- 
rency of look and thought waning—and her blessed eyes growing inore 
and more bright every day, and her lips fresher and fuller. And yet 
they told me she must die. 

And now came the trial of my faith. Here was bone of my bone and 
flesh of my flesh, at death’s door. [f I did as others did, and [ lost 
her—the fault would be in the disease, and there would be nene to say to 
me, why did'’st thou so? Butif I wandered away from the beaten path, 
by so much as one single hair's breadth, and lost her—what then 
would become of me? How should I ever be able to look in the face 
the many that knew and loved her? the many who had never got over 
their astonishment at her marriage with me? 

Nevertheless, I took upon myself to decide the question of life and 
death: leaving the issue with God. Nor did I once falter or quail. 
At the very first I took my stand: I called in the abused men who had 
ministered to poor Ruth; J seid to them—Lo! that which is dearer than 
life tome. Ido not ask you if there is hope—I ask you only to do 
whatever you can for her; and be the consequences what they may— 
death to her—death to me—death to my whole household—I take them 
upon myself! 

Even so—day after day, and night after night, as I have said before, 
did I watch with her and over her, allowing nobody, noteven poor Ruth, 
to come near her, so long as I had strength enough to lift my hand. But 
at last, overwearied with watching, I happened to fall asleep; and when 
I awoke, the lamp had gone out, and the room was cold and chilly, and 
the first thought I had on coming to myself was that I had wandered 
away into the open air—that my wife was calling to me from the cham- 
ber of death—and that I had been screaming to her in reply. 

Overcome with a new terror, I got up and staggered to the bed, pos- 
sessed with a belief—a fixed belief, as I hope for mercy hereafter, that | 
should find the bed empty, or my children motherless. And when I got 
there, and knelt down, and felt for the hand of the corpse—and found it 
warm and natural—and the pulse regular, { had well nigh shouted for 
jy: 
And then—O, that you could see my heart! While 1 say this—my 
aaked heart !—when I stooped over the bed to kiss her softly, without 
waking her ; and found—not my wife—but another in her place—and 
fell back my whole length upon the floor, so as to jar the house, do you 
wonder that my poor wife started from her sleep in horror! and that her 
companion leaped upon her feet! or that when I came to myself, and 
found Ruth standing over me, and calling to me, and my wife, trying to 
aupport herself on one elbow, I felt as if all that had passed—all—was 
but a long, dreary and shifting dream—a dark and shapeless phantasma- 
goria? Or that when, yielding to the tears of my wife—poor dear Eleanor ; 
[ went into another room and straight away fell asleep there, and slept— 
O, how long, and how sweetly !—and awoke refreshed—I felt ashamed of 
myself, and sorcy, as if | had wronged her upon her death bed. 

Day after day! and week after week ! and still there was no hope ; 
and though I never left her, till over mastered by sleep or threatened with 
utter helplessness, I neyer came back to her, without wondering to see 
her alive. 

No human heart—no human strength could bear this. 
while we were sitting together—my poor wife supported by pillows in a 
large easy chair, and I upon a stool at her feet, with the baby playing on 
the fluor, and looking up in its mother’s face, in a way that brought tears 

nto her eyes, she made a signto Ruth, who was sitting by the window, 


And one day, 


and looking at the western sky, all ablaze at the time—with the glory 
and warmth of our Indian summer; to steal out and leave us together. 

I knew that she had something to say— 
something I should quake to hear—something awful—I saw it in her 


My heart sank within me. 


eyes—in the trembling about her mouth—and she grew paler, and her 
very breathing changed all at once ; and then after a short struggle, she 
~hispered—my dear husband ! I see that you are deceiving yourself. 

[ gasped for breath. 

Nevertheless be comforted ! and above all—be prepared ! I do not 
say be prepared for the teorst—leaning her head upon my shoulder as 
she spoke and pressing my hand to her lips, we have been very happy 


mm 
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dear—you have been to me all that woman could ask of Man. I have 
nothing to reproach you with—everything to thank you for. 

I couldn’t bear this—lI tried to stop her—but she shook her head with 
a mournful smile, and went on as before. 

I do not say, be prepared for the worst, my dear husband—for death is 
not the worst—but I say to you, be prepared for the best. I pray you 
It does no good—it may do mischief, great mischief, 
to deceive ourselves, and each other, longer. Death is at work here— 
laying her hand on her heart—I know it--I feelit! 

Lcould only answer by pressing her again and again to my heart ; and 
beseeching her not to give way to any such frightful forebodings. 

Poor Eleanor! how little 1 knew her! She lifted both my hands to her 
lips, and her eyes to her Heavenly Father, and murmured do thou pre- 
pare him! and comfort him, Oh God! for the change that is now near at 
hand. And thus she whispered, “ It is the survivor dies, dear.” 

I shrunk and trembled as if death had spoken to me with an audible 
voice, commanding me to set my house in order—as if he had breathed 
upon me as I sat there, and filled my spirit with darkness. 

And then after a while, we talked tegether of the past and of the future, 
and of our dear children, beginning with the eldest—but when we came 
to the youngest, now lying asleep ina chair with a blanket over it—it 
was too much for the poor mother ; and she burst into tears and sobbed, 
like Rachel weeping for her first bern, and refusing to be comforted, be- 
cause they were not. 

And then ! while I was trying to soothe her, and imploring her net 
to give way so, to her feelings, she turned to me, and looking me in the 
face, for haif a minute before she spcke—holdiag both my hands to her 
heart the while—she asked me if | hadever thought of a mother for them 
when she should be gone. 

I shuddered, and my heart swelled to bursting. 

I wrong you, my dear husband—I 
know I wrong you—and [ pray you to forgive me. 

I could not have answered her then, though my life depended upon it. 
She had wronged me—and I felt as if all that [ had been called upon to 
suffer during my whole life was nothing to the reproach implied by that 


terrible question. 


hear me through. 





No, no—I am sure you have not. 


Oh no—ne—you mistake me! she added, seeing me look unhappy, 
even gloomy perhaps. I never eupposed you had thought of such a thing 
—for how could you, while I was alive, and to all appearance well ?— 
but I wanted to prepare you for another question. 

And what is that pray? 

Somebody must take my place here—not my place altogether in your 
heart—altogether—I hope. And to tell you the truth, my dear husband, 
there is one [ have thought of—one | should be willing to trust you with, 
and my children with— 

Stop—stop ! for Heavens sake, my dear wife '—I cannot bear this! 

Cannot bear what ! a man like you playing falsely with himself, and 
with the woman he most loves, upon her death bed. 

Falsely, Eleanor ! 

Oh my dear husband! By all our past life! by the pleasant memories 
of our youth, our love, and our unquenchable hope: donot misunderstand 
me! Our children must have a mother—and you—you—how could 
you bear to live alone, all the rest of your life ! 

I knew not what [ said in reply to all this—I only knew that I laid my 
head in her lap, and felt as if my heart was broken forever. ‘ 

It is a hard thing for a wife to say, and six months ago, dearest of 
men! I could not have said it. 

Six months ago! what could she mean? 

Being in health and happy, oh, how happy. I could not have been 
persuaded, under any circumstances, to give you up—no, my husband !— 
not even afler death. 

Here I heard a pattering of naked feet along the entry, and the next 


moment the door opened, and in came Ruth, leading Minney, barefooted— 


EE eeEEe 


My wife made her another sign to go away and leave us together, and 
then bidding Minney watch the baby io thechsir, went.on with what she 
had to say, while [ held ber to my heart, and shook—so she afterwards 
told me——as if soul and body were struggling together for mastery within 
me. 

No, dearest of men! I would neither break your heart, nor trouble 
your understanding. It is no time now, and this no place for such things. 
I would faithfully discharge the duties of a wife and a mother, toward 
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her offspring and her husband. On looking about me I see but one, 
among all the lovely and high-minded women we are acquainted with, 
whom I could bear to think of, as the mother of my little ones. 

Here Minney looked up and whispered, mother ! 

Occupying my place in your heart, continued she—or laying her head 
on that pillow. 

Her tears fell upon me like a pleasant rain, and yet 
I was chilled to the heart, and speechless—and poor little Minney crept 
near, and putting her lips to mine, and stretching up, throwing her arms 
round my neck, whispered I don't understand her father—do you? 

Hush dear !—let me finish what I have to say to your father, while I 
have strength for it; and do you my child, my dear child, never forget 
the words of your dying mother ! 

Minney gasped for breath, and looked first at me, and then at her 
mother, as if waiting her own doom. 

Had we not better send her away, my love? whispered I. 

No—not for the world—I wish her to be prepared ; and I know of no 
other way. Listen dear, and never forget—and above all, never mention 
what I now say to your father: and then turning to me, she continued. 

The woman I have been thinking of, is but a child in age, to be sure, 
but she has the understanding of a woman, and the heart cf a woman— 
and she loves you dearly. 

Who is it, mother? and what do you want father to do? whispered 
Minney. 

Hush, dear—your father knows; and for the present I having more to say. 

What had become of my strength ?7—what of my manhood 1—and why 
lay I there, voiceless and speechless !—why lacked I the power to stand 
up, and swear to my innocence ?—or to kneel down at her feet, and call 
God to witness that my dying wife wronged me: for I might have done 
all this without sinning against the truth. 
thought of another to take her place—never had it entered my head 


as she said this; 


Never, in all my life, had I 


before, that my children could be motheriess, or that she might not live 
for ever! 

But—vobliging me to lift my head and look her in the face—But, 
while I would waive all objections to ber youth, and even to her temper, 
which is 
believe now; there is one thing, which, for your sake, my dear husband, 


altogether steadier and more serious than you would 
I cannot overlook. There is a mystery about her—and I hate mystery. 
She writes long letters, and receives long letters, and they reach her 
sometimes one way, and sometimes another, but seldom through the 
post—and never to your cars. She reads them, and cries over them, 
and then they are locked up, and for a whole day, perhaps, there is no 
getting @ pleasant word out of her. 

Ah !—you amaze me. 

Not that she is ill-tempered or pettish, but only too thoughtful for 
conversation or play. 
makes her appearance in the morning, our little one, here, knows at 
once whether she has received a letter over night, or been writing. 

Yes indeed—that I do, dear mother. 

Go on, said I—the child knows what we are thinking of, now. 

Yes, father—but still I do not understand you. 

Well—now what I want of you, my dear husband, is to lose no time 
in satisfying yourself. 

That you may depend upon, dearest. 

I would not have you wait till I am her voice faltered a little 
now—till I amin my grave, and the busy world have taken you to task— 
or you may have deplorably committed yourself 

And this, my dear wife, is what you ask of me '—of me—the husband 
of your youth, and the father of your children! 
rished you through all trial and suffering and sorrew for many a long 


Indeed, it bas gone so far now, that, when she 


Of me ! who have che- 


year, 
For many « long year, my husband !—to me they have been the short- 
est of my whole life! 


And to me also, dear—but let me finish, I pray you. You ask me, 


while you are yet living and breathing, to enter upon a negociation of 


mariiage with another woman—a mere child—to which IJ answer, io the 


presence of God and all his holy angels—never! Happen what may— 


living or dead—never, never! shall that woman, or any other 1 know 


upon the face of the earth—or any other I may have thought of, or 


dreamed of, in all my life, take your place! 
Oh, father, father! screamud Minney, look at mother! 
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I looked and lo! she had fainted. 

But when she came to herself, [ declare to you, she seemed happier; 
and when we had talked a little further upon the mystery she had been 
troubled with, and I had promised for her sake to question Ruth, it 
seemed as if a great burthen had been lifted from her heart. 

And then, holding both my hands in bers, and leaning her dear head 
upon my bosom, she prayed me to question Ruth as 1 would a stranger, 
if not for my own sake—at least for hers; and I promised to do; and 
while we sat there whispering together, she fell asleep; and I stole 
away, that I might get by myself, and think over all she had been saying 
to me, and question my own heart, as a judge might a prisoner at the 
bar, who had thrown himself upon the mercy of the court in a matter of 
life and death. 

Making a sign to the nurse, who sat by an open window in the next 
chamber, I stole down stairs a tiptoe into the study, and was leaning my 
head upon my hands, and thinking over the girlhood of my poor wife— 
and calling up her maidenly faith, look—her stepand tone—her shyness, 
and the strange terror that overspread her whole face, when she found 
herself sought in marriage by the only man she had ever stood in awe of 
in all ber life; and then, of the trials and sorrows—the joys and hopes— 


of the half-dozen first years of our marriage, while we were yet poor and 
bappy, notwithstanding our poverty; of her kindly influence upon my 
temper, and upon that evil spirit, ambition, which had got fast hold 
of me in my youth, and was filling my heart with fiery dreams and awful 
hopes, till she took me to herself, and made me better—and wiser—and 
therefore happier, ten thousand times happier than I had ever been 
before! and overmastered the ovil-one, as with the sound of low music; 
: 


and then of the great change in our circumstances, when the sunshine of 
another world broke about our path all at once, and I went forth and found 
myself acknowledged, and wealth pouring in upon me from every quar- 
ter, as if to try my strength, and strip me of the heavy armor I had worn 
so long in triumph, while the storm was roaring around me, and the 
winds buffeting me; and I was just ready to fall upon my knees where I 
sat, and thank Almighty God for having led me thus far among the pre- 
cipices of earth—when the door opened softly—and Ruth Elder stood 
before me. 

I started up, and waited in silence for the message I saw in her eyes. 

I have been looking foryou Mr. Page, in the hope that you will be able 
to give me some encouragement: and then she faltered—and her eyes 
fell abashed before mine : and when I drew a chair and seated myself by 
her side, without taking her hand—for the first time in my life I believe, 
since we had been living under the same roof together, she felt it, and all 
at once it came over me that now would be a good time to ask for the 
But how should I ap- 
If we had already lest her confidence, no matter 
why—if she would neither trust me, nor my wife—what business had I 
to intermeddle ? By what right should I question her ? 

My dear Ruth, said I, at last—and then I stopped. 

Well, said she, after waiting awhile, for me to finish—well—you have 
What is it? 

After thinking a few moments, I told her what we had to complain of— 
yes—told her, and in the very language of my wife; and asked why she 
could not come to us like our own dear child, and ask our counsel ?-—en- 
treated her to beware of mystery—and above all things, not to be led 
away by the warmer feelings of heart—and there, I stopped again—I 
couldn't \elp it—for she was looking me right in the eyes. 

Well, Mr. Page—withdrawing from the hand I stretched forth toward 
hers, to comfort her—well, Mr. Page—have you done ? 

Yes 

Then, Sir—let me say that I understand you, and the motives that 


explanation that seemed so necessary to my wife. 
proach the mystery ? 


| something to say to me. 


prompt you to this enquiry : let me say too, that I thank you, from the 
bottom of my heart, and your blessed wife still more. 
I looked up—for her voice had grown steadier, and there was a wo- 
| manly seriousness of manner, and a womanly sweetness too, [ had never 
seen before. 
But, she added, lowering her voice, till it seemed but a sort of audi- 
ble breathing: Bul—I have no explanations to offer. 
None whatever 
Then, permit me to say, my young friend, that I tremble for you ! 


| No explanations to offer, dear Ruth! 
| Rufus Page !—but no! grant me patience, dear Heaven! that we may un- 
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derstand each other now—now !—whatever may become of us hereafter | if youhad a theme, much as I did love you once—-nay sir—much as I do 


But why—allow me to ask why you have noexplanations to offer. Are love you now—more than I shall ever love mortal man again, I hope— 
we not your friends? and believe—not if you had a kingdom to offer me, would I ever—ever 
Yes—and for that very reason it is, that I will not give you the expla- | —"Under any circumstances, consent to be your wife ! 
nations you ask for. So—she has been listening! and her wrath was kindled. 
Yes sir—as if she understood ny every thought—yes sir. I have 
My dear friend—you must allow me to call you so—my éried and irwst- | been listening, and | now beg you, and I pray you to keep them hallowed 
worthy friend. in your memory, as if you knew they were my dying words, that, under 
What !—weas there a touch of sarcasm about her! no circumstances whatever that can happen, would [ take a man to my 
My tried and trustworthy friend, you profess to think well of me—and | heart who had ever been married before. Unmarried !—the man I be- 
so does that angel, your dying wife. lieved you to be, when you stole upon me sleeping, and spoiled me of 


You astonish me! 


My dying wife !—ihe words fell upon me like a snow ia midsummer. | that priceless heritage, faith in man !—I would have gone after you the 
Now, she contiaued—if you do think well of me, show it—prove it— | world over, but for the privilege of washing your feet with my tears, and 
continue to think well of me, notwithstanding the mystery yeu complain | wiping them with my bair, But chen I was a child—I felt as « child— 
of. What are friends good for, if they put no faith in their knowledge of | I reasoned as a child. Now am I woman—a full grown, strong-heart- 
us—where appearances are against us? What are they worth to us—if | ed woman, ready to serve you as before, in any way but one—to live or 
they require proof—at every step—that we are worthy of theirlove? What | die, not with you, but for you—and be obedient unto death. 
could our worst enemies do more? No, no my friend—I ask you tobe | Andyet you would persuade yourself that you Jove me; and me, that 
lieve me what youn have always known me to be, innocent and faithful, | your love, were a thing for such a man to build his hope on—to put his, 
and trustworthy, notwithstanding appearances. faith in for life? Alas—the love of woman! 
Innocent !——and faithful !—and trustworthy! You frighten me. Alas, the love of Man, rather! How different from the love of woman! 
Lam glad of it. If you have the confidence in me you pretend, even this | How base and selfish in comparisen—how much tobe dreaded! Lope! 
will never distarb you. —love !—pausing to take breath, and then going on faster and freer than 
Sophistry, my dear child ! ever, and with a strangth of language, and a solemnity and earnestness, 
No, Mr. Page—there is no sophistry in it. I ask a friend to take some- altogether astonishing—love—love !—Is there indeed nothing else worth 
thing upon trust: to believe me on my simple word--to trust appear- | living for? Is that all we have to hope for, on earth {—We, of the gen- 
ances when they make for me--and to put no value upon them, when | tler and the better sex 1—1e, of the more unselfish and faithful of God’s 
they make against me. Is that too much to ask of a friend—a dear | creatures? What! cast yourself upon your face in the path of Maw !— 
friend ? of proud, beartless, imperious Man! and beseech him to smile upon 
You are tampering with our holiest friendship, dear Ruth. Would | you! Give yourself up to him, soul and body, only that he may work his 
you like to be answerd so, were you called upon to question a friend as I | will with you, and then fling you away, like a loathsome weed, for any 
do you? other fool he may happen to take a liking to! No, no, Mr. Page!— 
Would I !—yes!—Have I[ not been answered so! and have I not put | never—go back to your wife, and say to her, that much as I love her, 
| 


my whole trust in you, notwithstanding appearances. Have I not shown | and the dear children~-much as I love you—[ would sooner die—nay, 
by my behaviour, as well as by my speech, that your simple word was | for that very reason, because I leve her and them, and you, I would 
always enough for me? and that even your simple word was never want- | never yield myself to you in marriage 

ed to satisfy me—knowing as I did, or thought J did, yeur inmost cha- Never yield yourself to me in marriage !—de I understand you ! 
racter, and believing you to be the man your wife says you are. No, Sir!—you do net understand me!—I{ would never yield myself in 

I grew puzzled and somewhat angry. I do not profess to understand | marriage to her husbund—to you—or to any second marriage. If I go 
you, my dear child; you are so much improved—and strangely altered | unvisited—undegenerate—ioto the arms of a husband—why should not 
—but 1 am satisfied to do as I would be done by. he come so into mine? ‘ 

You are !—yow satisfied to do as you would be done by! Oh Mr. Page! | I was getting heartily vexed—a cruel word was just ready to ledp 
how would you like to have your daughter treated by any mortal man, | from my tongue, as | thought of other days, and of her unspeakable ten- 
as you have treated my father’s daughter !—God help me—I know not | derness, while yet her young bosom lay as it were naked before me— 
what [ am sayizg—do forgive me!—and she covered her face with her | but something stayed me—blisters on my heart, for having shapéd the 
hands. thought !—and being satisfied now, beyond all doubt, that she had over- 

But why did you thank me for coming to you and asking for an expla- | heard the conversation with my wife, I said to her— 
nation, if in your heart you were already determined not to give away? | Ob, that you should so forget yourself, my dear Ruth! 

Simply because your coming to me and asking me for that explanation Forget myself !——how ! 
proved that you had a good opinion of me: that you did not believe That you should have listened at our chamber door! you—of'all the 
there was anything wrong in my behaviour. Had you thought other- 
wise—had you felt any misgivings, you never would have come to me, 
but you would have tried to satisfy yourself in some other way. me—And this you believe ' 

And this was Ruth Elder! our little Ruth !—as L live, I trembled be- Certainly! What else can I believe? 
fore her! and rising hastily from the chair, was about going away, when | So much for appearances! May this b> a lesson to you hereafter! 
she stepped before me. | No, Sir!—no, Mr. Page—not there—not there! I have not listened at 

Ove moment Mr. Page! I have something to say to you. But first your chamber door. But I will tell you where I have listened. 
allow me to ask if you believe that poor suffering angel, whom God has | Thank you!—there’s a dear girl!—I knew it would come to this. 





women upon earth! 


She atood still for a moment—=still and speechless—and then said to 


ee 


given to you for a comforter anda purifier, is about to go home, Mr. You mistake me. / have been listening to my own mother! 
Page. | Tstarted back. 
To go home? | [have been listening to God—to my own heart !—and to your dying 
Home to her Heavenly Father, Mr. Page? | wife—and I have had whispering angels about me, and to them I have 
My heart was like lead—[ tried to answer, but I could not. | listened ! 
I understand you, she exclaimed, bursting into tears—I understand Whispering angels '|—indeed ! 
you now, Mr. Page: and I beseech you to understand me! Andasshe| I was really shocked at myself, when I came to think of this after- 
spoke, her form dilated, as if the spirit within her was tearing itsel | wards—the tone | employed—and the look she gave me; but still I 
away, and putting on the crown of strength and imperishable brightness | persisted. 
and the running music of her speech was trumpettoned, and her coun. And pray, my dear young friend, which of them all fiest put it into your 
} 


tenance, though very pale, was lifted and dazrling and passionless. | head that you were to be called upon—or appointed—this I must have 
You are persuaded into a belief that I would marry you, were that wo- | said with great bitterness—or appointed, under any circumstances, to 


ran to be taken away. Oh sir—do not so wrong yourself, nor me! not | take the place of my dear wife? 
' 
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She stood stock still for half a minute, as if afraid to trust herself with a 
reply: and then, after swallowing two or three times, answered in a 
somewhat lower and more tremulous voice, but with a countenance of 
unspeakable serenity, and with a manner wholly unchanged. 

That question I will answer. It may help you to understand me 
better than you do now—better than you ever did—when your heart 
will ache for having thought so unworthily of me. 

Struck with instant shame and remorse, I reached both hands to her 
—and she took them! but without coming a step nearer, and without 
faltering or trembling in her speech, or losing aught of her lofty carriage. 

Yes—that question I will answer. She told me herself—your own 
wife—only last night, that you loved me: nay, more—she told me, 
with her damp hands in mine locked fast, and her eyes fixed upon her 
youngest born, as it lay in my lap, looking up into its mother’s face— 
that of all the women—she called me a woman, sir—not a child—that of 
all the women she ever knew, I was the enly one she would ever think of 
with patience for your second wife. She put the question to me plainly 
—did I love you ?—I answered her as plainly—yes, with all my heart 
and soul !—yes—too much ever to marry you! Ask her, and she will 
tell you #0. She then told me, that, believing her death to be near— 
very near—oh, Mr. Page! what a woman you have had to your share in 
this world! 

I bowed. 

Why then are you not satisfied ? 

Satisfied ! But go on with what you were saying. 

She told me that believing her death to be near, no time should be 
lost—that she should send you to me, and that 1 must be prepared to 
give you a favorable answer ! 

A favorable answer ! 

Even so—a favorable answer! I give you her very words, Mr. Page. 
And though I shuddered, and felt sick at heart, as I put the baby into 
her lap, and shrunk away from her outstretched arms—and left the baby 


there without wiping away the tears that were dropping into its little 
face, while she sat there praying me to be a mother to it—me! a mother 
to your child! I felt as if I should drop through the floor—ashe still 
persisted. And now, sir—now, when you came to me from the death- 
bed of your wife, with a message from her—questioning me in her name, 
I have but one answer to make, and that you shal] know to-morrow. 

To-morrow ! 

Even so—and now, farewell!—now—reaching out her hand to me— 
mow that we understand one another, I pray you to be comforted. Your 
wife shall be given back to you. 

What unspeakable solemnity ! 

I am commissioned to say so! 

I stood awe-struck before her, wondering at the beauty and strength 
of her language; and half stupified by the hurry and strangeness of her 
thought. 

Go to your wife, my dear friend—but before you go—dropping upon 
her knees, and catching my hand to her lips—I beseech you to say that 
you forgive me !—and that, happen what may hereafter, you will try to 
think well of the poor unhappy girl you have been so kind to! 

I stooped to kiss her forehead, and to whisper a word in her ear, when 
she started up with a loud scream, and vanished ! 


It has been revealed to me. 


I looked, and lo! right in the docrway stood the apparition of my 

wife, in her winding-sheet! 
—————_—_—_—— PEE 

The Sphere of Woman.—It is stated in an English paper, that in the 
town of Dudley, the wages of a woman for manufacturing 1200 rouud- 
headed hobnails are 5g4; these are made with a hammer weighing 13 
Ibs. Each nail receives twelve blows before it is completed, and conse- | 
qeently the poor woman has to raise the enormous weight ef 18,000 lbs 
in order to earn that small sum! 
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Woman's Firmness of Opinion.—A wife, let her assert against her 
husband what she will, the husband is not at all in the condition to refute 
or conquer her. For when he thinks to hold her fast by a chain of rea- 
soning, it is very much as when he attempts to draw up to himself a ball 
of yarn by one of its threads. He will get more and more thread in his 
bands, but the ball will roll about, and still remain on the earth. 

rr 


The annual session of the Ohio Conference of the Methodist Episcopal | 


Chuch has adjourned. The delegates to the next General Conference, } 
which meets in New York in May next, consists of the Rev. Charles 
Elliott, D. D., Wm. H. Reaser, E. W. Sehon, Joseph M. Tremble, Jas. 
B- Finley, L. L. Hamlin, Zachariah Connel and John Ferree. 


| greater than that of their le 
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[Reported for the Brother Jonathan. } 
ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE OPENING OF THE 
THIRTY-THIRD SESSION OF THE COLLEGE 
OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS, 


BY ALEXANDER H. STEVENS, M. D., PRESIDENT. 


Gentlemen Students of Medicine :— 

In the name of my learned friends, the Professors of the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, I bid you welcome to its Halls. 

The occasion on which we are assembled ia one of great interest. 
On the manner in which the several parties shall perform their duties 
te themselves, to each other and to the community, during the period in 
which they maintain the relation of pupil and instructor, will measurably 
depend their own honor and success, and the lives and health of thousands. 
Under these circumstances it appears eminently proper that all who are 
here met together, whether as spectators or as parties, should unite 
in seeking the aid of the great Teacher and the great Physician. 

I ask your attention therefore while one of his chosen ministers per- 
forms this duty. 

[The Rev. Mr. Bedell here offered up an appropriate and impreasive 
prayer. } 

It was an imposing ceremony, when a Roman youth wae invested 
with his toga virilis, the badge at once of his manhood and his citizen- 
ship. Not unlike it, nor inferior in dignity and importance, beside its added 
grace, is the occasion on which we have met together. You have now com- 
pleted your academic and collegiate courses of study. In the dawn of 
manhood, you haye come up hither, self-enlisted, to enrol yourselves among 
the votaries of the healing art; and here in the view of some of the 
most eminent members of the medical professsion and ef the Magnates 
of our land, you are for the first time breught publicly into the presence 
What spectacle can be more replete 
with interest, more touching, more calculated to excite deep or sorrowful 
emotions, than that presented by such an array of ingenious youths, ani- 
mated by common feelings, met together for a common purpose, that ef 
devoting themselves to a career, high—of holy duty? I am awed by the 
dignity and grandeur of the scene: it speaks with silent eloquence. 

My young friends, we who occupy this portion of the hall are already 
advanced in professional life: we have been long familiar with its cares, 


of your future guides and teachers. 


its trials, and let me add, for your encouragement, with its high and pure 
enjoyments. You are just about to enter upon the same career ; you are 
about to commence preparation for the same voyage on which we long 
ago embarked: and now with mingled solicitude and confidence you 
ask of us how you are to guide your future course; you ask for your charts, 
your quadrants, your chronometers ; your desire to learn how you are 
to steer by your own observations. I understand your appeals, your ani- 
mated features are more expressive than Wowds:—Hear me in reply : 
First look upwards;—not to the sun and stars, but to the great Being] 
above and beyond them, following the course on which your teachers wil 
direct you, survey the three great kinfidoms of natnre; learn the qualities 
and uses of those articles which each of them has furnished for the cure 
of disease—study the wonderful laws which govern the mutual action of 
the atoms composing the universe, and finally make yourselves acquaint- 
ed with the structure and functions of the last created work, your own 
bodies—and in all this wide range of observation you will not fail to ar- 
rive finally at this great truth, that in all these, there is but one broad line 
of distinction—that which separates the Creator from the created—all 
else is gradation from man to the grain ot sand. 


The object dearest to my heart is toadvance you in sound professional 
learning, and thus to promote the usefulness, the honor and the dignity of 
our profession. I would inspire yoa with similar sentiments. Your teach- 
ers, | am persuaded, will exert their best powers to prepare you to be- 
come enlightened and successful practitioners, and to transmit to a suc- 
ceeding generation whatever of useful knowledge they may impart in 
your turn, enlarged and rectified by your own future experience and by 
the steady advances of another age. 

Your first eaquiry naturally is: how wide a range of preliminary 
knowledge is necessary before you can commence, with advantage, the 
study of medicine? I hope, gentlemen, you have all had a good prelimi- 
Many of you have I know passed through a course of 


Such will find their facilities of acquiring knowledge 


nary education. 
collegiate study. 


fortunate fellows. 

















To these latter, however, I would say,—Be not discouraged even 
though your preliminary education has been imperfect. You are thus 


deprived, not of the power of acquiring knowledge, but only of a facility 


| 


in doing it. The way is still open before you, though the path is neither | 


so direct nor so smooth as previous labor might have made it. 

A Practioner of Medicine, both in manners and edacation, should be 
@ gentleman, and fitted to appear with credit in the best society of the 
community in which he lives. More education than this implies, though 
certainly useful, cannot be deemed indispensable. In estimating the fit- 
ness of a student to become a good ani successful practitioner, much less 
stress should be laid upon the amount of his acquisitions than upon the 
training of his mind—his mode of investigating facts and reasoning upon 
them. More important even than this, is the habit of doing systemati- 
cally and completely whatever lie undertakes. Possessed of these quali- 


ties and animated by an enthusiasm of character, and of that happy com- 


bination of ardor and perseverance, which considers nothing done while | 


any thing remains to be done, the least instructed and the worst prepared 
among you may rise to eminence. 


This mental training ia often difficult. It is not easy to teach a young 


person so to discipline his mind, as that ‘in the search after truth, he | 


will not be misled by error. A good example constantly before his eyes, 
and the subject of his imitation, is worth all the precepts that 
ever were written. Intercourse with men eminent in our profession; 
or, indeed, in any profession or calling—for, to a certain extent, the 
elements of greatness are the same in all, will do much; so will the read- 
ing of the biographies of distingisuhed men, especially those of eminence 
in medicine. For though to @ very great extent, the character of the 
mind and even vur habits, receive before the age of manhood, tuaits of 
good or evil, that are afterwards indelible; yet much may be done to 
correct and improve them. 

And now, gentlemen, having spoken of preliminary education, I 
take occasion to make this remark: that there are two very different 
modes of imparting such instruction as is needful to candidates for 
professional honors and success; perhaps, [ should rather say, two 
kinds of instruction, two entirely different modes of qualifying men to 
cure diseases ; and that not only the amount, but the kind of knowledge, 
to be imparted to students, should depend upon the particular structure 
of each individual mind. 

I proceed to illustrate this proposition. The most useful practitioners of 
medicine may be divided into two classes, and every student should be 
trained fur one or the other of these classes, according to the structure of 
his mind. 

One practices according to rule. Thus, when he is called to case of 
intermittent fever, his rule is to give an emetic one hour before the next 
expected paroxysm—-then to give Quinine, and perhaps draw bloud from 
the arm, iftherebea strong determination to the head or other organ. 
Now, to become a practitioner of this class—-and in ordinary cases, a 
very safe and useful practitioner too--requires no great extent of prelimi- 
nary education, and only a general knowledge of anatomy and of the eol- 
lateral branches of medical science, provided the student have been 
practically taught by a judicious preceptor. 

The next class may be designated as practitioners by observation. 
They may have their rules like the former; but they know something at 
least of the grounds upon which these are formed, and are competent, 
from their own observations tu correct those rules, and te make others 
for their own guidance. They derive their principles from clinical obser- 
vation, either their own or that of others. A knowledge of anatomy and 
physiology and of the changes caused by disease, enables them to under- 
stand much, very much that is unintelligible to the uneducated. 

Let me not be thought to undervalue pure observation by the ignorant. 
The Belvidere Apollo and Venus De Medicis, were the work of pure 
observation, without any knowledge of anatomy derived from dissection, 
—yet the Moderns, with all their advantages, have not only failed to 
equal—they have scarcely qualified themselves to criticise them.— 
The discoveries of the virtues ‘of bark in fevers—of Mercury, of [odine, 
and of almost all our remedial agents, and ef their combinations, were 
made by pure observation, and were not hastened by ihe advances of man 
kind in the aciences. But long before our day, observation had advanced 
to its utmost limit—it could go no further. Science with her lights then 


¢ame to her aid, and now their march is together onward, and how glorious 


is their advance. 


How many worthies of olden time have longed to see 
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what Modern science has unfolded! Hippocrates, Sydenham, Morgagni 
and John Hunter! how would you have rejoiced had you been permitted 
to understand the discoveries made in our science since your days; what 
would you not have done for our art, had you possessed our advantages ! 
May your bright examples cheer us on our course. 


Corresponding to these two classes of useful practitioners, there are two 
modes of teaching. The one may be termed the Philosophical, the other the 
Empyrical; and according to the original or acquired tendency and 
structure of each man’s mind, the aim of his teacher should be to fit him 
for one or the other of these classes. Among those who have been my 
private pupils, numbering nearly two hundred, were several who, with 
very limited preparatory education, both as regards acquirements, and 
mental discipline, had passed some time in the shop of an apothecary. 
With such my first task, and it was no easy one, was to free their minds 
from the vicious principles which they had there imbibed. They had 
become accustomed to a particular routine of Empyrical, and too often 
rash administration of remedies, and they had become in consequence 
blind to every thing beyond it. They consider each disease as having s 
separate, independent existence, and to be combatted by some one of the 
numerous prescriptions they had so carefully accumulated. 

Now for young men of this description, the better way is to attend 
closely to chinical practice, and to connect with it what they can of the 
theory of Medicine, and the study of Materia Medica. It will be in 
vain for them to read much; the more they read the more their minds 
will be bewildered. They will best instruct themselves by imitating and 
following closely the practice ef good masters. 

The next class of Students consist of young men of greater acquirements 
and more ambition. It is often formed of such as have read extensively 
on Medica! Subjects, without being under the direction of a Practitioner, 
or seeing cases of disease. Confident in their own powers they desire to 
lay a broad foundation of learning for supporting a superstructure of pre- 
eminence in all the branches of Medical Science. While thus engaged, 
they are prone to run wild into extravagant speculations, and to become 
incapable of bringing their minds down to the plain matter of fact busi- 
ness of life. Such young men should be made to understand, that Medi. 
cine is too extensive a science for the grasp of any intellect, however 
gigantic. No man ever existed who had attained a perfect knowledge of 
all that others knew in each of its branches. Haller declared that twenty 
years study was requisite to acquire a knowledge of Anatomy. How 
many additional years would be required for the study of all the other 
They should be further instructed, that 
Medicine is not a perfect science—that it cannot be safely practised as 


branches of Medical science! 


such, and that the wisest and best Physicians are those who, with en- 
larged and Philosophical views of Medicine are yet ever ready to pause, 
when they do not see their way clearly before them; and humbly to sub- 
mit to the lesson of experience—to receive like good Christians, as mys 
teries, some truths which they cannot comprehend.—The Roman gqvern- 
ment was incomplete without its tribunitial or Veto power. So in Medi- 
cine, experience interposes her Veto, to the exercise of the best support- 
ed precepts of Medical Philosophy. Students of this class should be 
taken from their books, and be made familiar with the perplexities and 
They will then learn that the wisest 
physician is he, who under all circumstances, pursues that course which 


doubts of an actual practice. 


appears most probably to be the right one. - 

The two classes of students just deseribed, if, before the termination 
of their studies, they do not meet with judicious instructors, become very 
bad practitioners, but of very different kinds. 

The former furnish the individuals who afterwards become the novelty 
practitioners. They may be seen in breathless haste wo obtain the last 
new remedy. They pick up their information respecting it from the last 
medical journal, or perhaps in the shop of a druggist, and then prescribe 
it, with very little discrimination, to a large proportiva of their patients. 
Soon the town rings with accounts of its wondertul success in their bands. 
The next packet brings intelligence that it has been found useless. Then 


Thus the 


poor man passes his life ia makiog experiments from which he abso- 


some otber remedy is taken up and experiences the same fate. 
lutely learns nothing 

We have occasionally something of this kind in Surge The opera- 
tions of Stammering may be cited as one instance of this kind. They 
the public through the 
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“What then--are the pu to be kept in igne- 


were duly heralded, by authority, before 


daily popular press. 
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rance of the improvements of science?” Not at all! 


half told, the public is deceived. 


But by truth only 
Did the public ever learn through the 


same channel, that not a single cure was wrought by any one of these | 


bumerous operations 1 


The next class of dangerous practitioners is recruited from the ranks | 


of ambitious, hard reading, speculative students. They at length fancy 


they have discovered the philosopher's stone; the true theory of medi- 


state of things, inherent in the imperfection of our nature—there are 
other causes which may and ought to be removed. 
I. The insufficiency of medica! education—in consequence of which 
a large number of half-educated persons become candidates for practice, 
and not succeeding in the regular way, join the ranks of charlatanism. 
II. The example of some eminent members of the medical profes- 


sion, who do not scruple to advertise for business in some of the specia- 


cine, the key by which the mysteries of mature are unlocked. © These are 
the Phylosophical Physicians—falsely so cailed—the men of system. 
Regardless of consequences, looking neither to the right nor the left, 
they carry out their principles w» their utmost stretch. 

The first class saw nothing but their remedy, this sees nothing but the 
disease; both lose sight of their patient and very generally the world | 
loses sight of him also. 

Bot alas! for such men, learned and honest though they be, there is 
no hope of reformation. Like infariated race horses they rush madly 
on, blinded by their ownspeed. Pestilence marks their course, and from 
the festering bodies of their victims, rise swarms of Charletans to prey 


lities of our art—and furthermore habitually to lend their names in 
approbation of certain mechanica! contrivances and patented nostrums, 
The 


distin- 


with the preparation of which they have been mede acquainted. 


patentee ushers them before th 


public thus Those mos 


guished Physicians or Surgeons, A, B & (, thus bear testimony to the 


merits of this medicine.” Sometimes it is expressed—generally under- 


roe eat am » 


pe er 3: ~ 
_~ 


- 


stood, (would it were true) ‘ Doctors would not grant certificates unless 
f trath.”” 


are given in 


they were wrung from them by the force I am willing to hope 


that some of these certificates mere thoughtlessness ; but 


2 oe 
<r mene 


most generally, the palpable moive is to publish the expressed or 


implied opinion of the Quack, that the said A, B & C are the distin- 
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upon the ignorance of the community. 
Odi profanum vulgus et arceo—but commend to me the Thompso- 
nian, the animal magnetist, or even the homoepath, rather than the father 


of all these (as truly their father, as Sin was the father of Death) the | 


learned, speculating physician, deaf to the lessons and blind to the indiva- 
tions of experience. 


There is yet another class of practitioners, not a large one, which | 


call the Pathological. They belong to the Parisian schvol. 
men of education, honest intentions, and great industry. 
improve their profession. 


They are 
They desire to 
The means by which they endeavor to accom- 


plish this object, is not so much the observation of disease in the living | 


body, as by a close study of the changes produced by death. 
100, in statistics. 


They deal, 
They will tell you exactly how many die of Typhbus, 
that is, in a given epidemic, who are treated by blisters alone, how ma- 
ny when treated by bloodletting alone, and how many without any treat- 
ment whatever. 

That the masters of this scheol have improved medicine, as a science, 
cannot be denied. That they have made themselves successful practi- 
tioners, is much to be doubted. But into these questions I do not mean 
now to enter, much less into that of the value of the Numerical Method, 
as it is termed by its indefatigable and amiable author, Baron Louis. 
There is another preliminary question which ought to be settled: that is, 
how far have those who do not enjoy advaniages of leisure, extensive clini- 
eal observation and experiment, and who, withal, are not, by the original 
structure of their minds, fitted for the task they have chosen—how far 
have they misteken their calling in entering into the class of reformers 
of medical science. I would desire to press upon these gentlemen the 
importance of settling in their own minds how far they are authorized, 
while endeavoring to improve éheir art, to neglect to improve themselves. 
No experiment can be made without more or less risk to human life. 
None should be made except by those who have made themselves fully 
masters of all that is known respecting the particular subject of their 


experiments, and who thus know the exact desiderata of science.— 


Purthermure, the examination of diseased parts after death, often explains 


wery little, and may, if too much relied on, mislead us as to the train of 


causes that have!ed tothe change of structure. To examine a wreck, may 


not greatly enligliten us as to the direction and vivlence of the storm, much | 


less reveal al! that series of misfortunes by which the fatal event has been 
altimately brought about. 
Inthe matter of medica! education, the part of true wisdom is this: 


That each one, according tw his abilities and opportunities, should first 


possess himself of all the preliminary knowledge necessary to make | 


observations on the nature and treatment of diseases, tu the utmost pos- 
sible advantage. 


it to the scrutiny of his own observation. When he commences to prac- 


tice himself, he should be guided by the 


only partially comprenends the reason and propriety of 


those rules, 


Gradually he should y down rules for himself, derived 


his own observation, ar 


Before I clos 
At no antecedent period | 


perform—it 1s @ pa e 
H 


tui on 
18 quackery ever been so prevalent, and so 


triumphant as it now is I have alread 


iyverted to 


In watching the practice of others, he should subject 


rules of others, even when he | 


one cause of this | 


guished physicians he represents them. 

Other certificates are given by persuns out of the medical profession, 
and given for the most part, I believe, in an entire spirit of truth and 
honesty—yea, of benevolence of purpose ; but they are given in ignorance 
of their mischievous consequences, and without the circumspection which 
prudent men should exercise in transactions with a party, where pecuniary 
profit is to be the result, and may be suspected to be the aim—and in 
violation of that plain rule, that no one should pronounce anything to be 
new or useful until he has thoreughly informed himself of all that is old; 
and with a want of courtesy toward the medical profession, who are 
thus impliedly accused of ignorance of the virtues of the medicines 
referred to, and culpable supineness in neglecting to ascertain them—or 
of wilfully withholding their knowledge from the public ; from imputations 
which I will not stoop to defend them. 


What then, are patented medicines and nostrums, never useful—did L 
say that? God forbid. On the contrary I declare that 1 have seen them 
useful in some cases, and J have the assurance of trustworthy and in- 
telligent persons who have tried them, that they have often proved of 
eminent service—nay, more, I have sometimes recommended them to 
those, who having previously used them, had found them adapted to 
their cases. Is this conceding the point at issue? Not at all—the rea- 
question is this, not the exhibiticn of the medicines, we cannot spare 
them—they are the same as those we constantly use—the rest is mere 


pretence and imposture. 


The question lies deeper—it is this, is it worth while to have any 
physicians? 1s it possible for those who deyote their lives to the study 
of disease, watching carefully the effect of various remedies, to learn any- 
thing useful in the application of them, and in their adaptation to par- 
ticular cases. To state this, the real question at issue, is to answer it. 

Both these causes of the prevalence and success of Quackery are di- 
rectly and obviously chargeable in part upon our own profession. 

During many past years I have lamented this degradation. But ase 
private and humble member of the profession, silence and a good exam- 
ple were my only duties. But now I occupy a high station—I hold the 
keys—not to grant indulgences, but to protest and to reform. 

The Citadel is committed to my keeping. In this hour of peril, 
mounting its assaulted ramparts and planting here the standard of our prol 
fessional honor, I cal! to its defence, every right minded man in the coun- 
try—I call Warren, the Nestor of Northern Surgery, and his colleagues, 
Heyward and Bigelow; I call the judicious Knight from amid the venera™ 
ble elms of Yale; the modest Hodge and his popularcolleagues, Gibson and 
the ingenious Barton, from the City of Brotherly Love; the indefatigable 
Sewall, from our civil metropolis ; the elegant and accomplished Dickson, 
from the Huguenot City; } call upon you Dudley; the Surgeon of the 
West—the monarch of a broad domain. Long we shared the light of the 
same midnight lamp; much infant Surgery have we lisped together on 
our benc: at Abernethy’s; many an early dawn has found us, wending 
our way through the dark and narrow streets of Paris, to visit at the 
‘ Tis by the 
magic of these hallowed memories that I summon you my friend, to our 


aid.’ 


Vat de Grace the sick and wounded soldiers of Napoleon. 


Finally I make my appeal to you, my peers here around me—I 
acjure you by the memory of him—the soul of truth and honor, whose 
portrait adorns these walls. I call upon you, one and all, to defend 














your profession. Our common mother is assaulted by parricidal hands, 
sher character is assailed by those who should be her protectors. 


But I have another appeal to make—vther aid to summon—alas no 
—not aid to summon, but hostility to deprecate. 

Many of the Rev., the Clergy, of all denominations are constantly found 
if not in the ranks of our enemies, at least aiding and assisting them by 
their testimonials and certificates,—giving the sanction of honored names 
and a venerated profession to irregular practices, and establishments of 
doubtful if not disereditable character. 

Fathers! Brethen! It is in sorrow, not in anger that we say we have 
not deserved this at your hands. In sickness we watch with you—we 
labour for you—for you and yours—as for those of our own brotherhood 
—and when by a blessing upon our efforts, health smiles at your fire-side 
—we deem ourselves richly rewarded hy your prayers—we appeal to one 
and all. To you Right Reverend Fathers, we say (humbly yet earnestly) 
soil not thus the purity of your lawn—we appeal to you Beloved East- 
burn, whose memory is dear to us alike for your own sake, and for his, 
upon whem your mantle has so worthily fallen. To you—Brother Bish- 
ops of sister cities. Larpordn, and chiefly to you, the younger—once the 
hope of Surgery—rest not contented with your own good examples— 
entreat your Right Reverend associates, and charge your Clergy to ab- 
stain from the pratices complained of; if for no other reason than that 
they offend the weaker Brethren. Charge your Clergy no longer to lend 
their names to schemes of Quackery and Imposture. And you learned 
and pious presbyters, ard pastors of other denominations, see that your 
hands are clean of this foul stain. 





Gentlemen, Students of medicine, it is my duty to inform you what 
preparations have been made in this Institution, and what will be done 
to qualify you for the arduous responsibilities of your profession. 

Great additions lave been made since the close of the last session to 
the already large means of i!lustrating by Anatomical, Botanical, Obstet- 
tical, Therapeutical, and Chemical exhibitions, these various departments 
of science. In the wide and almoat boundless extent of the several 
branches of Medical Science, your teachers will endeavor to fix your at- 
tention on the most preminent objects of utility, and to give a clear and 
precise notion of such matters as are to constitute the business of your 
lives. Nor will they forget that an imperfect science like medicine, re- 
quires to be taught, not so much by system as by esamples, and that 
knowledge acquired by the eye is more deeply impressed and longer re- 
tained than that which is acquired by the ear alone. 

You will enjoy the most ample facilities for prosecuting anatomical in- 
vestigations, under the direction of the Professor of that branch, and of 
the recently appointed demonstrator Dr. Sabine whose cennection with 
the College, I truly believe, will be found highly advantageous. 

The magnitude of this metropolis, the extent of its commercial rela- 
tions, the facilities of its intercourse with large and populous districts of 
country, unite to concentrate in New York, such an umount of disease, 
in all its Protean forms, that, to a competent observer, the experience of 
a long life of practice under ordinary circumstances may be enjoyed 
during a comparatively short period of study. Much credit is due to 
those Professors who have established Medica! and Surgical Clinques in 


| 
| 
| 


this College. The number and variety of cases treated here is very great | 


—greater than in any other similar clinique in this country. Be- 
sides this, you will enjoy advantages of Clinical instruction at the 
New York Hospital and atthe Eye Infirmary. The most liberal arrange 


ments have been made for graduates and other practitioners who may de- 


sire to improve their knowledge of anatomy, to acquire skill in the use of 


surgical instruments by performing operations on the dead subject, to | 


familiarize themselves with the use of new remedies on the living—ir 
fine, to bring up their acquirements to the line of the most recent disco 
veries and improvements, and at the same time to fill up those chasms 
which every one will discover in himself, after a few years of trial in our 
arduous profession. 


In regard to your own conduct, gentiemen, I shal! endeavor to comprise 
in a very short compass the advice [ deern it right to offer. 

Many of you, most of you indeed, are strangers in this City 
I say, beware of its temptations—not its grosser vices only, but avoid 
the unnecessary expenditure of money for trivial or hurtful purposes 
and objects. 


| check this wretched traffic 


To such | 


Ifyou read anything beside your text books, I would re- | 
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commend Abercrombie on the [ntellectual Functions, and Cuvier’s theory 
of the Earth. The first, as presenting the best account of inductive 
reasening, and the second, the most perfect specimen of it within my 
knowledge. 

Keep early hours—spend the last half hour before retiring to sleep 
Let not Science share 
your pillow, or have a seat at your dinner-table. If you do, you will find 
her a restless bed.fellow, and a great enemy to good digestion. Select’for 
your companions among your fellows, close students, and, if possible, 
those older than yourselves. Get into the best seciety you can, pro- 
fessional in preference to any other. For exercive and recreation, visit 
some of the great mechanical and manufacturing establishments in the 
city—and its great works of art. You will there not only amuse your- 
selves innocently, and without expense, but acquire much useful know- 
ledge, which cannot fail to enlarge your minds. Study to be neat ia your 
dress, and let your carriage and manners be those of polished society. 

It only remains for me to say a few words in regard to the manger in 
which I shall discharge my own duties to you. After having been enga- 
ged during a period of more than twenty years in public teaching, [ 
found about four years ago that my health required me to retire. In 
so doing, I left my heart behind—here in the walls of the University, 
where in part | was educated. If anything had been wanting to keep 
warm my affections for this Institution, the scene of so much past labor, 
and, let me add, of so much past enjoyment, I have found it in the 
honors bestowed upon me by the Regents, and the uniferm kindness of 
my successors and former colleagues. 

The situation of a President, unconnected with its professionel duties, 
is in some measure a new one. I have reflected much how it might be 
made most useful,and this is the result: That I would here in my off- 
cial apartments devote a certain portion of time to receiving such of the 


either in social intercourse, or pious meditation. 


studenta as thought proper to call upon me, I should hope all, and 
especially all not residing in the city, or in private offices of any of the 
Professors, will certainly do so. I wish to become acquainted with each 
individual student—to offer him such advice as he may seem to requite, 
in regard to the best mode of prosecuting his studies; and egain ate 
later period of the Session, to learn from each his progress and his wants. 

I shall perhaps give also an occasional lecture in connexion with the 
courses of Professor Parker or Professor Watts—if such a measure shall 
be deemed expedient. 

i 

Horrors or THe Stave Trave.—The Portuguese schooner Ew n- 
za, of 44 tons, has been condemned by the Mixed Commission Court, 
and broken up for sale, agreeably to our treaty with Portuga! Her in- 
structions contain a tale of horror, requiring no varnishing to render it a 
romance. She was commissioned for the coast of Africa, for the Mo 
zambique, ard with a crew of ten men, and provisions for fifteen daye(!!!) 
wea to take in 220 slaves, or if small bales—so the slaves are termed— 
250! and easily packed—in the espace of (what ?7—gracious God ') the 
hold of a vessel of 44 tons, with a height of thirty two inches !—ay, 
inches! between the slave, or under, and the upper deck! Manacles 
and chains were on board to the number of 900 for another cargo. And 
with provisions for fifteen days with this frightful freight—this cargo of 
human misery, to cross the wide Atlantic—to traverse at a bird's flight 
nearly 1000 miles. Suppose calms or adverse winds or storms occurred, 
suppose the voyage was delayed for twenty days, to no port dare the 
slave ship run; from no vessel dare she seek for assistance—250 human 
beings, without water or food, crammed into a space not high enough to 
sleep when lying down in one position, for twenty days and nights, in 
hold fetid with their own filth, without ventilation, with a putrid and foul 
atmosphere, on a deck thirty-two inches from the ceiling. Can any fic- 
tion, any romance pourtray what might have been the bitter agony—the 
torture of these Africans? A slave can be purchased for ten bars of baft, 
or ten pieces of blue cloth—say twenty shillings, and will fetch at Brazils 
180 dollars, or often £120; the immense profit renders the slave-traders 
regardless of human life—one slave in every ten, if brought te Caba or 
Brazils, yields an ample return; and anxious as our cruisers are to 
the western coast of Africa is too vast and 
extensive for the fleet employ d to watch it—Navral and Military 
Gazette. 

a 

Preduce for Mennres.— Experiments in Germany bave led to the fol- 
| quar tity of land, without any manure, 
yields three times the seed employed, then the s@he quantity of land will 
produce five times the jiantity sown, when manured with old herbage, 
fen stuffs, &-. Seven times when manured 
times with horse maoure. Twelve times with 


r oullock’s leod. 


lowing conclusions: If a give 


patrid grass or leaves, gar 
with cow manure. Ter 
goat or sheep manure. Fourteen times with night + 
a 
Love is to the spirit what sunshire is to the flewer—luring the fragrance 
from its bosom, and bringing out the energies of its young mature. 
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THE BENEDICTINE OF MOUNT ETNA. 


BY MISS PARDOE. 


cation between the brotherhood on the termination of their noviciata: 
frightful penances ; the broken rest; the unnatural silence, dispell 
only by the voice of prayer, the crush of subteranean cenvulsion, or the 
shook of the yielding avalanche ; the desolation of all around, rendered 
even more palpable and appalling by the contrast afforded from the dis- 
tant aspect of the blue Mediterranean Sea, gracefully and jealously 


| heaving up its silver-crested billows to the sunshine ; the laughing city 


Every traveller who has visited Catanta muat have remarked the mag- | 
nificent monastery of St. Nicholas, with its lofty cupola, andits wondrous 

dens, artificially based upon a foundation of lava; nor can he have 
failed, where he has been fortunate enough to partake of the lavish hos- 
pitality of the bretherhood, to admire, not only the excellence of their | 
cuisine, and the luxuriousness of their fare, but also the persevering, and 
above all, the successful ingenuity with which they have gradually eman- 
cipated themselves from all the more rigid and distasteful habits of their 
order. But, although he may have feasted and idled with the worthy com- 
munity in their noble halls, and among their delicious orangeries, where, as 
in the enchanted cave of Aladdin, the laden boughs appear to be heavy 
with jewels—it does not consequently follow that he may have heard there 
exists, far higher up the mountain, the extensive ruin of what was origi- 
nally the home of the brotherhood at St. Nicholas. Even in his ascent 
of Etna, after passing the frontier village of Nicolosi—for such in may 
in truth be called, standing as it does upon the last portion of cultivated 
land considered to be tolerably secure from the incursions of the lava— 
he may chance to take a different path, and thus remain in ignorance of 
the existence of such a relic of the past. 

There are few more beauiiful things, even in Sicily, than the Gulf@f | 
Catania, with ite blue sea and its laughing city, where little remains to | 
remind its present inhabitants that it has once been swallowed up by | 
earthquake, and once overwhelmed by a lava flood. Latterly, its impu- 
nity from further visitations of the like description, appears to be a de- 
cided question with the Catanians ; who feast, and sport, and build, and 
plant, in as happy carelessness of the past, as though it were a matter 
with which they were perfectly unconnected. And who would ventureto | 
marvel that it should be so, when he contemplates the villages that hang 
upon the sides of the mountain, some leagues above the city, as if to | 
court the ruin, which, come when it may, must assuredly sweep them to | 
destruction ? 

But this is no moment in which to moralize. 
tale than indite an essay. 

Equally opposed in habit and feeling as the merry monks of to-day 
from the stern ascetics of the commencement of the last century, are the 
gorgeous temple of St. Nicholas as it now exists in Catania, and the re- 
mains of the pile that first bore his name, and which still cumberan el- 
bow of the mountain. In the city the full fed brotherhood eat, drink, | 
and pray in peace. Their magnificent organ, said to be one of the finest 
in the world, collects in their splendid chapel all the fashion and beauty 
of the country. Bright eyes and rosy lips smile recognition on every 
side ; compliments are bandied, and engagements of love and pleasure 
definitively arranged to its magic music ; and should an alarm of fire te | 
raised in the busy streets, hundreds of the population are ready to devote | 
themselves to the preservation of the gorgeous abbey of St. Nicholas. | 

Far otherwise was it in the olden time withthe convent on the mount. | 
Vast, dreary, and desolate in ics wild stateliness, the Benedictine monas- 
tery occupied the extreme boundary of earth, on which the herb or root | 
would maintain a languishing and reluctant existence. Erected at the | 
entrance of the second region, nearly a league above the village already 
named, its brotherhood had no spectators of their holiness, save occa- 
sionally a peasant from the hamlet, who came to obtain a shrift, orto per- | 
form @ penance ; and the small band of mountain beggars who assembled 
periodically to receive alms at the convent gate ; and when the mighty 
crater bellowed forth its rage in a stream of living fire, bounding and roar- 
ing down the sides of the declivity, and carrying destruction with it, | 
rushing on and on, over the track of that which had done its task of ruin | 


We would rather tell a 


on some previous occasion, and threatening momentarily to overleap the | 
boundary thus fearfully marked out, and to overwhelm the edifice—there 
was no help, no aid, for the self-devoted monks ; no bell to collect toge- | 
ther a host of ready arms ; no mockery of human energy impotently put 
forth, to stay the visitation of a calamity against which man, and man’s | 
strength, must be vain and futile. 

Nor was this the only danger to which the Benedictines of that cen- 
tury were exposed, nor even the most appalling one to the imagination of 
many among them ; for more than once a mighty avalanche came thun- 
dering down the mountain, and the huge mass of snow, driven against the | 
monastery, destroyed large portions of the building, rendering the whole 
edifice so insecure that the com nunity, gradually sacrificing their charac- 
ter for self-denying austerity, to a more human sentiment of terror, com 
menced the erection of 
time they stil! spent 1} yuntain, and even 
made a show of repa c the ravages of the snow: but ere 
abandoned the place altogether 
it ultimate!y became the head quarters of the celebrated and redoubtable 
troop of Sicilian bandits, whom the noted Gaetano (afterwards taken 
and hanged by ihe vel was ti aptain. 

All this derail has been necessary, in order to show that it re juired a 
much more 1 ome a Benedictine of Mount >» 
acentury ag> i) 


the present «ia; 
tein monastery. The 


the noble abbey which they now inhabit 


eir summer months upon the n 


For a 


long they 
and by a singular and strange contrast | 


na 


leed, could be less attraetive than the mour 
sterity of the order, which forbade all communi 


Tane the cowi and cassock in Catania at! « 


| afar off, at whose sights, and sounds, and pleasures, the cowled ascetic 


could only guess, and even that by the commission of a sin to be sternly 
expiated ; the pretty villages of Gravina, Santa Lucie-di-Catarica, Man- 
anunziata, and finally Nicolosi, al! hanging on to the side of the mountain 
and half hidden among their vines, their orange and olive trees, their 
blossoming oleanders, and their perfume laden magnolias ; each teo dis- 


| tant for companionship, even had companionship been permitted to the 


serge-clad recluses, yet al] sufficiently near to keep up within the heart 
that yearning towards its kind which has been implanted there a¢ a prin- 
ciple of human nature. 

As yet I have, however, only painted the desolation of a dayin summer, 


| when, as he stood with his sandalled fuot upon the sharp edges of the 


unyielding lava, the monk of St. Nicholas could stili feel that balmy 
breathing of the sweet southern breeze upon his brow, and watch the 
flitting of the fleecy vapors as they sailed like white-winged angels across 
the stainless borom of the bright sky above his head ; when he could see 


| the habitations ef men ; the luxury of vegetation ; the glorious results 


of human industry ; and thus find a theme for worship and for praise ; ay, 
even for happiness in the aspect of the happiness of others; when, his 
heart softened, and bis memory awakened by the far-off glimpses of the 
world beneath him, basking in light and beauty, he could fall back upon 


| the past, and conjure up fond and holy images of his infancy, his boy- 


hood, and his youth, and so live over again in spirit a thousand bleased 
and unforgotten hours. But there was a harsher and sterner season, and 
one of far longer endurance for the inmate of St. Nicholas ; for, even in 
the beautiful climate of Sicily, there were nine weary months of winter 
upon Mount Etna ; months of vapor, storm, and dreariness, when the 
rolling clouds loomed out black and murky; when the snow-banks bound- 
ed the horizon with a lurid tinge ; when illomened birds shrieked their 
defiance to the tempest ; and the tortured winds howled in the spent cra- 
ters of the mountain, like imprisoned spirits. Then, indeed, all was arid, 
desolate, and cumpanionless, above, beneath, and around the recluse. 
There were joyous hearths in the city, aye, even in the villages; with fair 
young faces clustered about them, and happy laughter, and the help of 
the strong man given to the boy and the aged ; and light labcr and willing 
toil, made still more easy by being shared by others. And there were 
hopes, and fears, and above all, something to pray for. But as thebro- 
ther of the Benedictines stood and looked forth into the midst of the na- 
tural ruin whereon he had made his home, there were none of these. He 
was alone, without hope, almost without fear, cut off from all human in- 
terest, unloved, unpitied, and, in most cases, forgotten. 

Did not such a destiny as this, indeed, need a vocation? 

It was late on a July evening, at the close of the seventeenth century, 
that an unusual excitement prevailed among the superior monks of the 
Benedictine abbey of Mount Etna. The father, or governor, of the 
novices had been instructed to cause, not enly the high altar, but also all 
the lateral shrines in the chapel, to be profusely decorated with fresh 
flowers, for which purpose a mule carrying two empty panniers had been 


| despatched at day-break down the mountains to Nicolosi and Mananun- 


ziata; the soil of the convent garden, sickened by its near neighborhood 
with the sulphurous lava upon which it abutted, yielded its produce so 


| grudgingly that it did not suffice for such a demand; and the evening 


meal had been more carefully arranged, and the general of the order had 
more than ence left his apartment, and traversed the cloisters, looking 
right and left, as if to assure himself that every stone was in its place, 
andevery “station” supplied with its shares of holy water. 

It was evident that some unaccustomed cireumstance, trenching upon 


| the uniform monotony of the community, was about to take place; but, 


nevertheless, the brotherhood moved silently, and to all outward appear- 
ance, uninterestedly about, with passive faces and downcast eyes. Some 
with their folded arms hidden under their wide and hanging sleeves, 
seemed to walk to and fro the cloister-court in a sort of waking dream, 
a moral apathy, a mindless, passionless luxury of repose, on which nei- 
ther thought nor care sought longer to intrude; a calm, purchased ia 
most instances by years of struggle and regret; others, as noiseless, but 
lesz self-conquered, and still clinging to a cold, blank species of comps- 
nionship, less terrible than utter isolation, had seated themselves upen 


| the edge of the basin which occupied the centre of the quadrangle, and 


were feeding the fish that rose to the surface—with the fearlessness of 
habit—with fragments of bread reserved for that purpose from their own 
scanty meal; while others again were endeavoring to refresh a few 
languid flowers which they bad fostered into unhealthy bloom, by pour- 
ing water over them from the hollows of their hands. To an inhabi- 
tant of the outward world this would have seemed a weary and a Sysi- 
phus-like task, but it was on that account only more welcome to the 
Benedictine brothers. It was an occupation which they could extend 
over an hour at least, that of dipping for water, palmfull by palmfull in 
he lava-bordered basin, and then walking carefully with it fifty or sixty 
aces to pour the little which remained of it when they arrived at the 
ziven spot, over a scented rose, or a stunted carnation; and there was 
omething strangely sepulchral even in the movement that was going 
forward in that vast dul! cloister, with its dark, arch-bound pillars, its 
sickly vegotation, its dank basin, and its dreary stillness, amid which 
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glided the monks in this their bour of recreation, without a word, with- 
out even @ look uf recognition, like beings between whom there existed 
neither sympathy nor similarity, save in their outward garb. 

A loud peal at the great entrance of the abbey surprised the superior 
in bis survey, and he immediately, and with unusual haste, retired to his 

rivate room. The wide gates, flanked with colessal statues of St. 
Benedict and St. Nicholas, tall, and grim, and rigid, fit guardians of the 
place, fell back upon their ponderous hinges, and a large, unwieldy vebi- 
cle, gaudily and coarsely emblazoned with heraldic bearings surmounted 
by a ducal coronet, most ostentatiously displayed, rolled, with a sound 
like thunder, into the court yard. 

The two brothers, Whose annual duty it was to receive all strangers, 
were in readiness to welcome the new comers, who were escorted by four 
mounted servants, well armed, and accompanied by half-a-dozen pea- 
sants, who had been hired at Gravina to assist the ascent of the lumber- 
ing carriage up the mountain. These were, however, soon dismissed, 
with a gratuity which was sufficiently munificent to draw down a shower 
of exeellenzas and magnificos. tending to show that they were unaccus- 
tomed to such profusion; and the armed domestics having alighted, two 
of them proceeded to throw back the door of the vehicle, and to open 
the leathern curtains, This somewhat difficult task accomplished, the 
occupants of the bulky machine slowly descended amid the salutations of 
the stolid-looking monks, who uttered their accustomed words of greet- 
ing in much the same time and cadence as they declaimed the miserere 

n the chapel, with bent heads and arms folded meekly upon their breasts. 

The first figure which emerged from the rotatory ark was that of a tall, 
stately, and stern-looking man of some five-and-twenty years of age, 
carefully dressed, and wearing a costly jewel upon his hand. His cha- 
racter was written in his countenance. It was apparent at the first 
glance that his will was iron, that his nerve was iron, that his heart was 
iron. There was not a wrinkle upon his brow, not a line upon his eyes, 
not acurve around his mouth; all had indurated with time; nothing had 
yielded. It was easy to see that he wes a male Tullia, who would, 
without compunction, drive his chariot wheels over a prostrate world. 
As he acknowledged the greeting of the prostrate monks, he smiled ; 
and the smile did not belie the promise of his face, for it operated upon 
his rigid lips with no natural impulse, but rather like the forcing back 
of the stiffened hinges of some intricate piece of machinery. When the 
muscles of his mouth collapsed, which they did as uneasily as they had 
expanded, he turned again towards the carriage, and handed out a 
lady. 

How beautiful she was, even in her grief! Folded from head to foot 
in a mantle of black velvet, the hood of which fell back as she descended 
the ateps of the vehicle, the outline of her figure was entirely concealed ; 
but the face was that of an angel, pure, and young, and sinless; with 
large tears rolling down the smooth and reunded cheeks, as though she 
wept in her own innocence over the miseries and vices of an erring 
world. A cloud of golden hair that had escaped from the bodkins about 
which it had been wound, fell around her Jike a veil; and her small 
foot, as it rested for an instant upon the step of the vehicle, was so fairy- 
like and exquisitely shaped that it completed the ethereal character of 
her beauty. In return fur the monotonous welcome of the Benedictines, 
she bent her young bead reverently, and seemed to craves a blessing; 
but the worthy brothers carefully averted their eyes from the graceful 
girl, and directed a steady gaze towards the carriage, like men who 
were aware that it had not yet discharged its freight. Their oxpecta- 
tions were fulfilled; the stately noble moved slowly forward with his 
daughter, for such in truth she was; and he bad no sooner quiited the 
portal, than it was filled by the burly person of a jovial priest, who 
leaned heavily on the arms of the domestics as he descended ; and greet- 
ed the pious brothers with a benedicite, puffed rather than spoken, as he 
shuffled after his patron. And then came forth the last actor in the 
crama of anguish and despair which was about to be played out, and 
mocked with the name and semblance of religion. 

The cold, stern pride of power had passed by—the tearful helpless- 
ness of love bad followed—succeeded in its turn by the sensual obtusion 
of selfishness ; and then emerged, slowly, reluctantly, as if in quitting the 
cumbrous vehicle he lost his last hold upon the past, the victim who 
was about to be offered up on the altar of expediency and ambition. 

It migth have seemed another vision of the fair young girl who had 
lately glided by, bad there not been an impress of greater manliness upon 
the faee which now met the broad stream of sunshine that was flooding 
in ite descent the court yard of the abbey. There was the same auburn- 
tinted hair, the same dark, full eye, the same expression of fine and 

ofty sensibility—but there were no tears! The arched lip quivered for 
an instant, as though the sick heart had quailed ; but inthe next moment 
the troubled glances of the noble youth fell upon the weeping domestic 
who held back the door of the carriage, and he strove to smile. Joachi- 
ma remembered that smile to his dying day! 

At daybreak on the following morning the same cavalcade filled the 
area in front of the monastery. There stood the bulky vehicle, the 
mounted attendants, and the officiating brothers; and ere long a grou 

f persons halted for a brief space beneath the lofty portal, exchanging 
their parting complimerta. In the foreground was il reverendissim 
generale dei Benedettini, wih his jewelled ring upon his finger, hie knot 
ted scourges about hia waist, and a smile. half b nughty and half respect- 
fal playing round his thin lips. Beside him, cold, baughty, and unmoved 
towered the tall figure of i] signor duca, upon whose arm leant a shroud- 
ed mass of black velvet, which heaved abruptly at intervals, as thougt 

t concealed the pangs of a mortal agony; while deeper in the shadow of 
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| the decreasing arches might be dimly traced the outlines of the domes- 
tic priest and the father of the novices. 
The victim was not there! y 
Within an hour the great gates of Si. Nichelas del Etna were again 
| closed, silence as deep as that of night settled upon the edifice; and its 


momentary link with the outward word was once more broken. 
» * ” — _ . * 


It was night—clear, starry, balmy night. Such a night as the song- 
| birds love in the leafy valleys and beside the running streams. Such a 
night as the flowers love when they spring from a kindly soil, and open 
their petals to the dew-shower. Such a night as makes the forests elo- 
quent, and gives a voice to every leaf, and a carpet of silver sheen to 
| every open glade. Such a night as young hearts cherish when fond 
_ dreams flood them with a luxury of happiness that asks for silence. Who 
that has passed a summer night in Sicily will ever forget its charm! 
And this was the night of a Sici'ian summer; and the marchese 
| sat alone amid its soft and balmy stillness. But he held his vigil in the 
depth of no pleasant valley; be indulged his memories to the music of 
no running water; for him the song-birds were mute, the forests dark, 
and the flowers scentless. He watched the waring of the hours beside 
the grated window of his narrow cell, his breviary upon hia knee, his 
hands tightly clasped above it, and his young head, shorn of its cluster- 
ing locks, upturned in voiceless despair to the calm sky. 

A year had passed away since, accompanied by a relentless father, 
and a gentle but helpless sister, he bad been abandoned to a destiny 
worse than death. Since, with a heart bounding with its first love, and 
full of sympathy with the bright and the beautiful things about it; with a 
yearning for honor, and a spirit swelling with a noble and legitimate am- 
bition, he had been torn away from all that made life dear, and enclosed 
in a living tomb, to which the grave would seem to him a paradise. He 
had found neither sympathy nor fellowship—he bad sought for nove, his 
own despair sufficed for all companionship—he bad scrupulously fulfilled 
the routine of his religious duties, however puerile and mechanical were 
many of its details—he had revolted against no demonstration of monas- 
tical authority, however irritating and unnecessary —but he bad observed 
even through the enforced silence of the order, the utter want of a com- 
mon human interest which existed in the community. Even where a 
slight similarity of taste (of feeling there was necessarily no demonstration) 
might be detected between two individuals, each pursued his avocation 
apert, and without appearing to comprehend that it could be equally at- 

| tractive to another; while the brotherhood were, generally sneaking, 
divided into two distinct classes—those who lived in the most austere 
practices of an exaggerated devotion, indulged, as it seemed, rather as 
an exciting oceupation than as a consideration of principle; and these 
who vegetated in a lethargic, or rather sensual state of mental monotony, 
alive to nothing save the indulgences of the refectory, and the impunity 
of sleep. 

During the first few months of bis sojourn at St. Nicholas, the parox- 
ysms of despair to which the young marchese had unresistingly yielded 
himself up had been frightful. The brief hours allotted to rest were to 
him whole ages of agony and herror. In them he bad lived over again 
every striking incident of his life, while the demon memory grappled at 
his heart that they could return no more. He remembered the beauty 
of Estrella—the loveliness that he had worshipped with all the fervor 
of his young and ardent spirit—he called up before him, with the bitter 
defiance of utter misery ber surpassing tenderness—and then be pictured 
to himself a rival, a happy rival, who had sprung into life upon the ruins 
of his own crushed hopes—and he beat his burning brow against the iron 
bars of his prison cell, and howled forth to the winds of heaven his im- 
potent and phrenzied violence Then came visions of the career that he 
should have run ; of the honor and the fame that he had shaped out for 
himself before he became the victim of a father’s selfishness; and again 
the strong man wrestled egainst his inevitable destiny, and profaned the 
midnight stillness with deep and hollow curses. 

Tt will be readily understood that these spirit-struggles exhausted 
alike the mind and the frame of the unhappy young man; and there were 
moments when his intellectual powers became so far weakened by the 
strife within him, that he sat in the sunshine like a placid child, and 
mentally lingered over the most puerile images of the past. Visions of 
lighted halls, and flower-wreathed saloons, where fair women were 
dancing gaily to the music of mingled instruments; and men of proud 
name and noble lineage moved amid the crowd, with courteous greetings 
and lipdeep flatteries. And as these scenes rose up before him, he 
laughed the low, meaningless laughter of partial insensibility; aed then 
suddenly awoke once more to a full perception of his misery only to groan 
in his spirit depths, and to goash the teeth of helpless and maniac rage. 

This phase of feeling went by in its turn. A dull and uncontending 

apathy gradually took possession of him, and usurped the place of an- 
guish. He knew that for him there was no future, and he ceased to 
wish for one. His religious duties gradually became, not only distaste- 
ful, but even learned in time to bear the stamp of absurdity. Scill_he 
sould scarcely be said to reason; he only commented. A bitter con- 
tempt of the effeminate robe that clung about him, and swept the earth 
as he moved along, fetrering the free action of his strong and vigorous 
limbs, was soon succeeded by a loathing of himself. He felt degraded by 
this masquerade alike of body and of spirit; and his existence ultimate- 
ly became one without hope, without interest, and without aim. 

Ja this temper of mind he gave less uneasiness to the stera general 
than when he had struggled and grappled with hia fate. From time to 
trme similar sufferings had induced evasion from the monastery ; andthe 
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superior, jealous of the sanctity and reputation of his house, caused Fa- 
ther Dominic, for such was the conventual name of the marchese, to be 
strictly and unremittingly watched. The precaution was, however, need- 
less. The world contained but one loved spot on earth fur the young 
noble; and thence he felt that he should be instantly ejected with obloquy 
and insult. Estrella, the beloved object of his heart—N oa, the cherish 
ed sister of his youth, were alike the inmates of bis father’s palace; and 
neither the daughter nor the ward had possessed sufficient influence to 
shake the cruel purpose of the duca, when he vowed his unhappy son to 
the cloister. Why then should he fly? Who would receive and chetristi 
the apostate monk? No—he knew that for him there was no other 
home on earth than the dim cloisters of the convent—no other hope than 
that which pointed to the gloomy cemetery. : 

He was fast sinkiog into a state of mental and moral atrophy, when it 
chanced to become his duty to distribute at the gate of the monastery the 
alms which, at stated periods, the necessitous of the mountain villages 
came to receive at the hands of the community, He took from a lay 
brother the basket of food that was tendered to him withvut comment o1 


inquiry; and silently moved forward to the porch, wheie a score of 


mendicants were awaiting his arrival, and that of a second monk who 
shared his office. [t was the first time that Father Dominic had per- 
formed this duty, which was fulfilled by all the broiherhood in rotation ; 


and to which he had not been admitted until the superior had become | 


thoroughly convinced that a perfect and placid resignation had succeed 
ed to his original bursts of violence and anguish. 

For twelve long months the wretched young man had looked upon no 
human face, save those of the shorn and silent brotherhood ; he had lis- 
tened to no human voice, save those of the community in the chapel; he 
had perfo:med no office of sympathy; he had met no look of thankfu! 
ness and joy 
before him, he felt his spirit slowly awakening to a touch of moral ten- 
derness. There stood the aged man leaning upon hia staff, with his gray 
hairs fluttering in the wind; the mother with her infant in her arms ; 


the maiden leading by the hand her baby sister; amid the laughter of | 
children, ascending like incense to the clear sky, and the murmur of | 


ratitude, and the whisper of respectful awe. The breast of the cowled 

r swelled almost to bursting, and his breath came hard and thick, 

and a sense of sufvcation grew upon him, as though his heart had been 

suddenly flooded with tears. The sensation was so overwhelming that 

he hurriedly threw back the covering from his head that the breeze might 

blow upon him—the free breeze which was sweeping along the mountain 
side, beyond the bolts and bars by which he was himself held capuve. 

As he did so, a young peasant gicl who had hitherto held back, and 
suffered every applicant to pass before ber and receive relief, started 
slightly and approached the marchese; whose companion, perceiving 
the indiscretion of which he had been guilty, quitted his post for a mo- 
ment, and gliding behind the involuntary culprit, cast the cow! once mor 
over his head. 

That moment of pious zeal sufficed for the mission of the maiden. As 
the scandalised monk turned away to resume his alm-giving, she extend 
ed her hand to Father Dominic; and while, with trembling fingers, he 

resented the food for which she asked, she dropped iato his basket a 
folded letter. All had passed so momentarily thut no eye, save that fo: 
which it was intended, had detected the action of the girl; and by an 
impulse which he did not seek to explain, even to himself, when the 
marchese next plunged his hand into the punnier, he rapidly cumcealed 
the paper in the pocket of his wide sleeve 

From that moment he was unconscious how he completed his duty. 
He mechanically followed the example of bis coadjutor, as he termi vated 
his almagiving with a benedict/e, which was received on bended knees 
by the mendicants; and when Father Francesco retired from the porch, 
he withdrew also, and heard the heavy gate again close behiad him lik 
one who dieams. 

From the sourtyard they proceeded to the chapel, where the remain- 
der of the community were already assembling; and as he paseed along 
the marchese thrast the letter in his breast, where, during the service, 
it seemed to him to burn through his shirt of serge; nor did he remark 
that, at the close of their devotions, the monk, who had been his com- 
panion in the work of charity in which he bad so lately been engaged, 
after having fl ing himself prostrate upon the marble floor, at the feet of 
the superior, had, on a signal from the latter, followed him from the 
chapel. 

He was, consequently, wholly unprepared, when, as he reached his 
cell, and was about to examine the mysterious missive, he received a 
summons to the apartment of the general, which he was well aware must 
be Ubeyed upon the instant. Meekly bowing his head, he accordingly 
followed Father Francesco, and without the interchange of another sy! 
lable, th y reached the presence to which Le had been called c 

The marchese passed the threshold of his superior with a dread of he 
knew vot what, but which made his beart throb and his pulse « 
and for ® moment he did not venture to look up; but as all co 
lent about him, he at |: 


iver, 
ied si 
rgth rai-ed his eyes, and saw at the other extre 
mity of the cell, the general seated in an arm-cheir, with + feet 
upon a crimson cushion, and his head bent over a manuscript foli 

lay on a small ebony table beside him, As he remained apparently ab- 
sorbed in his occupation, and did not even betray a cons<civusness (ha 
others were present, the marchese had time to recover from the partia 
Agitation into which he had been betrayed, and to resume his usual apa 
thetic composure. Every thing about the apartment in which he stood 


was simple, and remarkable only for the exquisite cleanliness and order 


esting 


which 
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No wonder, therefore, that as he gezed upon the group | 


that pervaded the whole aspect of the place. The sunshine which, in its 
weetering course, would have streamed througk the narrow easements, 
was eacluded by curtains of white linen; 9 faint odour of incense wag in 
the atmosphere, and a small oratory at the upper end of the cell, support- 
ing a crucifix and a human skull, was rendered even cheerful by the pro- 
fusion of flowers with which it was laden. 

As the young monk completed his survey, the superior deliberately 
placed his foretinger upon a particular passage of the volume in which 
he had been engaged, as if in order to recur to it after a brief and unim- 
portant interruption, and then slowly raised his head and looked towards 
the door. As theireyes met, Father Dominic prostrated himself in to- 
ken of humility, according to the rules of the order, and was about to re- 
sume his upright attitude, when the stern voice of the general forbade it. 

‘** Unbend not your impieus knees!" he thundered out: “ better were 
it that you should make a vow to live and die in that seemly posture, than 
to draw down, as you have this day done, the profane scuffs of the wicked 
upon our holy order. Sinner that you are! you have outraged the fra- 
ternity who received you into their bosoms—the blessed house which has 
admitted you beneath its roof—the saintly garb that has covered your cur- 
rupt and sinful heart! What have you to reply to this solemn accusation? 
What have you to plead in extenuation of your crime?” 

“‘ An utter ignorance of its nature, holy father,’’ was the calm reply. 

“‘ How, miscreant!” exclaimed the general, half rising from his seat, 
and then sinking back, as if overcome by horror, upon its yielding 
cushions; ‘how! are you indeed so hardened in iniquity, that you can 
be guilty of a heinous transgression, and then plead ignorance of your 
sin?” 

“ If L am the culprit you describe, it is even so,” again answered the 
low firm voice. 

“‘ Degenerate son of a pious house!"’ vuciferated the exasperated su- 
perior, who-e passion augmented with the tranquil apathy of his victim, 
* will you deny that under the very shadow of the statue of our boly pa- 
tron, St Nicholas, you wantonly cast off your cow! to attract the sinful 
glances of a woman? Nay, nay, no disclaimers—Father Francesco was 
by your side, and he is your accuser.” 

The marchese turned one long bitter glance of withering scorn upon 
his crouching companion, and then again coofronting the passion-kindled 
eye of the superior, said haughtily— 

** He has done well; doubtless, as a brother of St. Nicholas, even al- 
though as a man he has covered himself with disgrace and dishonor by a 
lie ; and this, then, merciful father !—this is the stuff that monks are made 
of !’’ 

“« Peace, sinner !"’ shouted the superior; “ peace, leat I forget mercy, 
and deliver you over at once to a life-long misery. Was it not enough 
that you were cast ont from the bosom of your family, because you sought 
to mislead the pure mind of a noble maiden, and to fill her heart with 
visions of wordly passion ; but must you come ainong us, the holy brother 
hood of St. Nicholas, to attract the idle and impious eyes of a pauper- 
peasant girl? Blessed be our lady and St. Benedict, that there stood 
one beside you who better knew his obligation to our pious house. But 
this grievous sin must be expiated, unhappy apostate! this foul stain upon 
the honor of our community, must be washed awey You have exhausted 
the patience of our mercy; the various acts of penance with which we 
sought to blot out your scornful and irreverent disgust to your duties, 
when first you came among us, were performed as though they rather 
\ Those 
with which we looked to arouse you from your wilful apathy only proved 
to us the mi-erable resolution of your hard and stubborn spirit. Even 
now you dare to lift up your voice in unseemly taunt and covert menace 
but we will be braved no longer. The light is failing—you have along 
night before you for penitence and vigil; you shall pass it in the upper 
cemetery where the shadows of the mighty mountain shut out with their 
lak outline the glory of the midnight «ky. Yuu wil! have the dead for 


” 


solaced your weariness than brought repentance for your crime. 


all companionship 
“better the true dead 
And as be spoke, he rose to his feet, and clasp- 
ed his arms proudly and defying across his breast. 

‘* And not that only,” pursued the superior, in the cold, hard accent of 
unyielding vengeance, and as if unconscious of the interruption : “ but the 
dead who died in the resistance of their monastic duties—who expired in 
their prison-cells unshrined—and whose souls are even now writhing in 
the fires that are noquenchable: the dead over whom no prayers were 
uttered—upon whom neither holy oil nor water was expended—and 
whose ashes we have cast out from the blessed resting place, where mou!- 
der those of their more worthy brethren: there kneel and pray; and St 


Nicholas preserve you from the visitation of their foul and fire-bound 
spirits!” 


Be it so,” caler y interposed the marchese; 
than the traitor living.” 


A slight wave of the hand terminated the address of the superior; and 
at this signal the monk, who had been the accuser of the marchese, and 
who was stillin attendance, rose from his knees, and laid his open 
palm heavily upon the arm of his victim. Father Dominic proudly and 
silently turned to quit the chamber, where the general was already once 
more to all appearance wholly engrossed by the contents of hia ponder- 
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cing bindweed; while even the stunted cypresses with which it was 
studded, and which bere rather the aspect of shrubs than of forest trees, 
fuiled altogether, as though there was no longer sustenance for their roots. 
From this gloomy enclosure the two ill-assorted companions emetged 
through a narrow arched door, perforated in the wall, and as scrapu- 
lousty (as, it seemed to the marchese, as needlessly) guarded as those 
which they had previously passed. When the key turned harsbly in the 
trusted lock, and the unaccustomed hinges slowly suffered the door to 
fall back, Father Francesco retreated a pace or two in order that his 
victim might precede him; and the unhappy young noble had no sooner 
passed into the place of his captivity, than his guide, muttering a few 
sentences of church Latin, and devoutly signing himself upon the brow 
“Away with him; and on your return, let the keys of the cemetery be | and breasts, rapidly closed the door behind him, and the marchese sud- 

delivered into my own bands!’ denly found himself alone. 
ad ” * x - “ ’ ° Evening was closing; bu’ enough of twilight still remained to enable 


him to appreciate all the horrors by which he was surrounded. The 
which had steeped the ragged crest of the mountain in brightness. he | cemetery of sin was situated at the extreme and loftiest verge of the 


wind swept sighing!y along, as though it moaned over the waning of the | abbey enclosures, and was only separated by a high wall from the waste 
daylight ; and there was a calm, bland stillness settling upon every | of the mountain. Asthe superior had stated, it was so closely overhung 
object, which must have spcken peace to a heart at ease. But neizher | by the crest of the stupendous height, that it lay throughout the day in 
the marchese wor his gaolor appeared to feel the influence of the hour. | deep shadew, as best beseemed its purpose. 
The one was weaving strange and wild conjectures, built ap upon the | Assuredly the marchese was no coward; but the stoutest nerves must 
paper in his bosom; and the other was moodily calculating in his own | have quailed at the first aspect of the prison-ground in which he was 
mind the ** ndulgences,”’ both in spiritual and sensual, which he had | destined to wear out the night. Of an extent sv vast, that in that 
secured by his false witness and want uf charity. To himself he called | treacherous and decaying light be could not even guess its limits : totally 
t religious zeal, and jealousy of the honor of the order; but there was | devoid of either tree or shrub, and far separated from the habitation of 
also a moching fiend, who sat gibbering on his heart, and cast back the | men, it needed not a knowledge cf the uses to which. it had been con- 
wilful self-deceit. The cry of remorse was even then awaking in his | signed, to render this resting-place of guilt a spot where none would 
bosom—but it was too late. He had sought only to serve his own nar- | have loved tu linger; but forewarned of the companionship to which he 
row interests ; he had never fureseen so hideous a result to his treachery; | had beea temporarily abandoned, the captive sought for yet more thrill 
and now he saw and felt that he had probably sacrificed, if not the life, | ing evidences of its terrors; nor did he fail to find them. Even a grave 
at least the reason of an innocent and unhappy fellow-being. But what | had here been denied to the dead. The svil, impenetrable to the mat- 
availed the consciousness 7—it was too late. tock and the pick-axe, remained intact; and the unshriven and unbless- 
As they descended from the cell of the superior, and traversed the ed tenants of this wild necropolis were imperfectly covered by masses of 
cloisters, the community were listlessly wearing out the hour of recrea | the stone which lay scattered about on all sides. 
tion in their usual monotonous pursuits, each heedless of all save his As the marchese moved with hurried steps from. one rugged tumulus 
own individual employment; and thus the marchese and his companion | to another, 1n order to assure himself that such was really the case, he 
} 
| 


bed, and to find yourself the only living man in that accufsed solitude, 
without asking from me, your spiritual father, either a blessing or 4 
prayer? Where will you seck for protection against the uuholy borrors 
of your midnight watch?” 

“In heaven and my innocence! "’ said the marchese; and then, after 
the pause of a second, he added, with bitterness—* I will not ask of yon, 
a holy man, to whom evil passions and evil impulses are unknown, a 
blessing on my sin.” 

For a moment rage choked the utterance of the general, but in the 
next he rose haughtily from his seat, and exclaimed with a violent 


‘do you dare to venture upon such a vigil as that which I have deseri- 
} 
} 
gesture— 


It was a glorious evening! Theasun was setting behind a veil of gold, 


passed along without attracting one inquiring glaoce. From thecloisters | was suddenly startled by a shrill scream; and an obscene bird, disturbed 
they were admitted through en iron gate, closely locked, into the garden | in its rest by the sound of his foctsteps, whirled heavily into the air, and 
of the novices—a large enclosure, in which afew stunted forest trees and | beat its dark wings angrily above the spot whence it had been driven; 
patches of common and ill-blossoming flowers, served to afford an avo | while at the same instant, a couple of those bloated and disgustful earth- 
cation to the unprofessed members of the abbey. Hence they arrived at | rats, which batten on corruption, and make their foul home in the dun- 
the potager, or kitchen-garden, where four venerable luy brothers, who geon axd the charnel house, scared by the same unaceustomed intrusion, 
were busy among the herbs and roots, turned a wondering look towards | rushed passed him, pressing down the skirt of bis long robe, as they 
them as they moved along; and then signing the cross upon their breasts, made their escape from his vicinity. 
silently resumed their labor. At the extremity of this extensive piece | The young noble felt bis heart heave and his brain burn; and having 
of land (for the soil was so poor and unproductive, that a garden of mo- | in his first sensation of horror and curiosity, forgotten the mysterious 
derate dimensions would not have sufficed for the supply of the monastic | letter, he resolved, ere the light totally failed, to ascertain the full ex- 
esculen's,) another strongly-guarded door gave them ingress to the | tent of the terrors by which he was surrounded. There were no pious 
cemetery of the abbey. symbols here to matk the widely-scattered grave; but in his circuit he 
When they arrived at the spot, the marchese, despite his pre occupa- | came upon a colossal cross of black stone—-not standing erect, as if to 
tion, could not refrain from looking around him with eager curiosity. Lt | protect the asbes of the dead about it, but stretched along the earth, as 
was the firat time he had ever stood within that silent necropolis; for | if to typify its overthrow by the crimes against which it lay there a8 the 
during his sojourn at S:. Nicholas there had been no mortality among the | accuser. 
brotherhood ; and by a caprice of the superior, all access to the graveyard | It was, beyond doubt, no impulse of mercy which deposited the holy 
had been interdicted to the community, save on occasions of burial; and | crossin so unseemly @ position, and in the midst of so inappropriate @ 
the keys were carefully kept by the lay brother who officiated as sexton; | scene but it nevertheless failed not in ite benignat effect upon the mar- 
and upon whom and another devolved the duty of checking the growth of | chese. Even while he had revolted against the puerile mummeries en- 
the foul weeds that sprang from the human and humid soil. [he task | tailed by his monastic duties, he had never felt hie faith weakened nor 
was but imperfectly performed—and thus the rude black crosses that | his piety destroyed. He had fought against the abuses of his religion, 
marked the little tumuli were generally garlanded with bindweed and | but he had never ceased to honor and to adore its Founder; and thas, 
briars, or half buried amid the spreading fern leaves, and the purple | when his eye fell upon the huly symbol, he bent his knee at the foot of 
flowering nightshade. the prostrate and funeral emblem, and found a peaeeful companionship 
In the centre of the space, planted in an artificial mound, and tower- | in its presence. Then it was that, having poured forth bis suul in prey- 
ing high above everything about it, stood a small! crucifix of stone, sup- | er, he remembered the letter which he bore about him; and hastily 
porting a Christ of the same material, which had once been colered to the | thrusting his band into his bosom, he drew it forth, just as the last thread 
life, but which had been for so long a period exposed to all the atmos- | of light was quivering and failing in the web of darkness. 
pheric vicissitudes of that mountainous region, that the original tints had A few briet instants sufficed for its perasal. The well known charac- 
become washed and burned into each other, until the effigy had assumed | ters were those of his sister Nina—of the fair girl whose heart rending 
the horrible and revolting appearance of a crucified mummy; while at | sobs had been the requiem of his liberty. It was written hurriedly and 
the foot of the cross knelt St. Benedict and St. Nicholas, the size of life, | by stealth. ‘Console yonrself, my brother,” it said, “console yourself 
elso carved in stone, and in perfect keeping with the principal figure. | anid the gloom of your cloisters; console yourself in the desolation of 
The marchese felt, as he looked around him, that nething could well | your conventional life, for the world no longer bold» one regret for a 
be conceive 1 me miserable than the whole aspect of this desolate place | heart that has leved like yours. Weep no more, my poor Alberto ; troth 
of graves! And this was tobe the closing scene of his own career—this! | and faith have failed where you most trasted. Estrella has dried her 
er should he put himself beyond the pale of monastic mercy; something | tears, forsworn her vows, and learned that ocher lips can murmur pas- 
yet more horrible, more abandoned, more ghastly; and he was now | sion beside your own. How shall I tell you all? And yet, surely you 
about to comprehend that something—to contemplate that ultima thule | will find consolation in the truth, and atrengrh, and solace, and resig ne 
which carried the bigotry of conventual tyranny from this world to the | tion to your hard fate, when you learn that the dearest tie which link ed 
next—that place of hyper vengeance, which buried the crime beneath | you to your home has been abruptly and wilfully broken. As I know 
the earth, but left the shame sitting like a fou! spirit upon the grave! | not how | shall contrive to convey this letter to you safely and secretly, 


The path which they followed led the two monks gradually up the | ic is probable thatere it reach you Esrrella will bave become our brother’s 
ascent of the mountain, which became more and more abrupt as they | bride. The ambition of our stern father—that ambition to which you 
proceeded; while the soft soil over which they had originaliy passed, | were sacrificed—has been crowned with success. The two great houses 


was first intermixed with masses of rock, and finally fatled altogether, | of the principality will be united in their representatives, and the heiress 
before a hard crust of lavarized earth, formed by the exhalations from | of the Conde will merge her broad lands and unite her lordly palaces 
the sul; hurous convulsions of the crater; and covered only by trailing | with those of the young Duca di Is not this strange, Alberto? 








plish brown, looking like vegetable reptiles. At the extreme verge of 
the cemetery these replaced sltogether the feathery fern and the enla- 


bideous dream. But, als#! alas! it will have no waking. You, my best- 
beloved brother, are lost to me forever.—She, the companicn of my girl- 


plants of fetid odour, with orange-colored stems, and leaves of a pur- | To me who too well know how she loathed him once, all «eems like a 
' 
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hood, will turn from the altar with a perjured heart, and can be dear to | 


me no longer! Pray for me in your holy solitude, as I pray for you amid 
the chances and changes of this false and hollow world.” 
And this was all. The last cherished vision of the recluse was dis- 
sHled—vielently and suddenly dispelled forever. His shipwrecked spirit 
Pod no longer even an ideal haven. Estrella was married ‘o his brother ! 
—his brother! The playmate ef his infancy; the companion of his 
boyhood: the being whom he had loved almost with the love of woman 


—his own and only brother had done him this grievous wrong! It was | 


too much. It was the one drop more which had caused his cup of bit- 
terness to overflow. He glanced abruptly and eagerly at the date of the 
letter: a wild hope, without aim or purpose, sprang up in his heart— 
Nina had only spoken of the future, there might yet be time . He 
did not tell himself for what; he only knew that he was a desperate 
man, and he forgot that he was a prisoner. The emotion was however 
destined to be transient—the writing was already two months old. The 
brother and the mistress hed lost no time in their work of treachery. 
His place had been but a short while vacant at his father’s hearth, ere Le 
was forgotten by both. 

The marchese neither groaned nor wept; to such a grief as his, groans 
or tears had alike been a mockery. He looked around him in the dark- 


ness, and although night had closed over his head he could distinguish | 


every feature of the scene amid which he sat. He saw the piles of stone 
rudely flung together, beneath each of which lay a dishonored skeleton, 
the prey alike of reptiies and of the elements. He heard once more the 
shrieks of the bird of prey; he felt anew the bound of the bloated rats 
across his robe. He sought with his hands for the mighty proportions 
of the prostrate cross; and then he crouched down, with the fatal letter, 
upon his knees, and clasped his rigid hands tightly above it. 

From that moment the darkened and unholy sepulchres had no terrors 
for the unhappy marchese, who gradually sank into a state of mental ab- 
straction, which rendered him insensible to all external influences. He 
could scarcely be said to live, as he sat there hour after hour, like some 
dark figure hewn in stone, which had never kuown mortality. 

Hour after hour he sat crouched down there, wordless, motionless, and 
almost breathless. The reptiles that he had disturbed at their garbage, 
reassured by his tra: quillity, returned to complete their meal, and rustied 
his long robe as they passed; but they produced no loathing now. The 
bird of rapine planed for awhile above his head, and then, with eaother 
shriek as piercing as the first, resumed its unhallowed roost; but the cry 
did not enter the dull car of the watcher. The night-wind howled and 
whistled amid the charnel stones, but he heeded not the wild music that 
itawakened. All bis being was absorbed in one faculty. His whole 
existence was in the past. 

There were, however, other dark mysteries at work during his fright 
ful vigil besides that which convulsed the soul of the young noble, and 
built up its power upon the tottering ruins of his reason. Blended with 
the night-blasts, hollow murmurs awoke from time to time, like those 
which stir the depths of ocean ere the tempest lashes its waves to fury. 
Strange groanings and strugglings as of some powerful element forcing 
its way against mighty and stubborn impediments, and wrestling to over- 
come a strongly-resisting antagonist. [hese threatenings became grad- 
ually louder and more frequent; but the lonely man who sat amid the 
graves of the doomed was unconscious of their existence. The earth 
shivered beneath his feet, as if some oppressive weight, which it was un- 
able to support, had been suddenly flung upon its surface; but the be- 
trayed lover of the Lady Estrella did not quiver in a single pulse. 

Even, as it has been already stated, hour after hour went by, and these 
stupendous sympioms of subterranean convulsion increased and muliiplied 
until all was dread and expectation in the mountain villages; aud the 
monks of St. Nicholas, roused out of their usual apathy, collected io thei: 
costly chapel to pray throngh the pericd of peiil; but as their stern 
general stood upon the steps of the high altar, quailing under each suc 
cessive shock of the laboring mountain, he thought only of his own safe- 
ty, and of that of the abbey over which he presided; he had forgotten or 
abandoned the captive of the upper cemetery. 

Suddenly a voice of thunder pealed forth its death-proclaiming tidings 
from the mighty crater, which flung out stones and fire far intu the deep 
blue of the midnight sky, while a dense vapor unrolled its heavy volumes 
and blotted out the stars. Then, and then only, the marchese awoke to 
& consciousness of his coming martyrdom ; and he bent down and kissed 
the prostrate cross, as the fiery shower fell back, and roared down the 
rugged declivities of the mountain. 


Ere long, this unnatural calm aban- 
doned him. 


He was prepared to welcome death; but the fate which 
now threatened him was so horrible, so unlocked for, so utterly beyond 
all voluntary human endurance, that he began to glance franticly around 
him for some issue by which be might escape his hi teous prison. 

Alas! be looked in vain. There was no darkness now, and by the 
fierce and lurid light that burned and bubbled high above his head, he 
could command the whole extent of the enclosure ; nor was he long ere 
the conviction forced itsel: upon birn that there wus but one opening into 
that place of graves—ih» narrow door by which he had himself entered 


and which had been secured by his savage gaoler,. The lofty walls were 


smooth and pecpendicular ; they affurded no fuoting even for the reckless- | 


ness of a despair like hi«; and still as he rushed from side to side, 
shrieking out an agonised response to every fresh how! of the heaving 
mountain, the work of ruin went fiercely on, and the lava-streams be 
to pour, hissing and leaping from the sides of tue yawning crater. 
Down it came at last like a sea of molten lame—it touched the boun- 
dary-wall, and the hage stones rocked and groaned under the pres 


at 
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More and more succeeded, billow upon billow, tide upon tide, volume 
upon volume. The wall tottered—cracked—ewayed for an instant along 
its whole line—and then the mighty mass of masonry fell inwards with a 
crash, that was nevertheless almost unheard amid the hissing and bound- 
ing of its fiery conqueror. 

There was no escape !—none! No help—no hope—and still the 
miserable victim of tyranny and falsehood fled madly beforo his fate. 
One bound aside, and he stood beyond the limit of the lava flood, and 
saw it rush against the wall of the inner cemetery, which fell before it as 
the last had done ; and then he cast himself upon bis knees, for he 
dreamed that be was saved. 

Another roar, another shower of stones, another burst of sulphureous 
vapor, and ance more Etna flung forth its freight of living fire. On rush- 
ed the burning stream, leaping and bounding over the heated track traced 
by ite predecessor, widening the fearful path which had been marked 
out for it, and spreading, as it went, its tide of death. The captive bad 
only watched the danger which had passed him by ; in the confusion of 
his terror he had forgotten that the work of riot and destruction was still 
in deadly progress ; and thus he knelt in the very track of the coming 
mischief, gasping out a prayer, and insensible to all save the escape which 
he had 80 miraculously effected. 

In that pious pdsture did the lava stream overtake him. There was 
not the pause of a second in which be could shriek out his agony—not 
the lapse of an instant in which he could suffer the anguish of death—the 
molten mischief at once enveloped him like a fiery garment, and then 
bore him along, panting and heaving beneath the weight of its unresiating 
burthen. And thus it upbore his corse, until, its strength outspent by 
the distance over which it had rolled its fearful billows, it casthim, still 
in the same attitude, at the fuot of the crucifix and between the figures of 
the kneeling saints which supported its base. * “i ’ “ “ 

Morning dawned, fair and beautiful, but clouds of dense and heated 
vapor still hung about the crest of Etna. The sun rose upon the blue 
and tideless sea, and poured its flood of glory over the valleys : but all 
was terror and’ consternation in the Abbey of St. Nicholas. Never be- 
fore had they been compelled to tremble for themselves ; and when at 
length the clouds rolled away from the overcharged aud heavy atmos- 
phere, and the loud voice of the threatening crater was once more hushed, 
the superior remembered Father Dominic, and tock his way to the upper 
cemetery to ascertain his fate. ‘ 

Yhere was no need now for the saintly superior to cumber himself 
with the ponderous keys which had been essential to the ingress of his 
victim ; a higher hand than his ewan had thrown open the prison doors 
which he had secured so jealously. The pulse of the proud monk quick- 
ened ; the visions of the vengeance of a powerful family, tardily awaken- 
ed to human affections by the awful result of an undue and disproportion- 
ed punistiment, hastened his steps. His suspense was brief. Amid the 
scattered ruins that cumbered the necropolis through which he sought to 
pass, and at the foot of the lava-vircled crucifix, he detected three kneel- 
ing figures. He approached in wonder. The time-worn effigies of the 
attendant saints were familiar te his eye—but whence came the third ? 
He drew nearer cautiously ; a human form, encrusted with lava and 
clothed in the robes of the order was befere him. He bent down to con- 
vince himself that he did not dream ; and in the next instant he met the 
fixed and widely-opened eyes of his victim—the betrayed of the Lady Es- 
trella—the accused of the Father Francesco—the son of the haughty Duce 
di —— ; Father Dominic, the Benedictine of Mount Etna. 

ae 

Orecon Ciry —Oregon city! think of that. While Government de- 
liberates, the people act, se that all the former will have to do, will be to 
ratify the decision of the latter. But, Oregon city, where is it, what is 
it? Here we have a description from one of the citizens, dated March 

0.h, 1843, and published in the Bleomington (Lowa) Herald : 

“ For my part, 1 am well satisfied, and expect to end my days in 
Oregon. This place (Oregon city) is situated at the head of navigation, 
and atthe foot of Wiliamut falls, one of the greatest water powers in the 
world. It contains twelve dwelling houses, three stores, one blacksmith’s 
shop, one couper’s shop; two saw mill’s, and one grist mill, are in oper- 
ation, and another of three run of stones is to be erected this snmmer. 
Iwo churches and a number of dwelling houses are to be pnt up this sum- 
mer. I get $2 per day for my work, and tools furnished. Common labor 
is worth $1 75 per day, without board. No ardent spirits in the country.”’ 

Our friend furnishes other interesting information. He says the inha- 
bitants (we did not know there were any there) are generally good farm- 
ers, raise large quantities of grain, have fiom 40 to 100 head of cattle, 
20 to 60 bead of hogs, and horses without number. Great country, he 
says, for unmarried girls—‘‘ Hannah Abel was married in two weeks 
after she arriaed here.’’ The place is alceady becoming tov civilized and 
densely peopled for some of Lis company—so they are off to Califronia! 
Success to Uregon city, with its twelve houses, and three stores, and one 
blacksmith’s shop, and norum. [Cincinnati Herald. 

— i 

H. Hastincs Wetp.—The Boston cerrespondent of the New Orleans 
Picayune, ** De Nogby"’ states that Mr. Weld, so well known to the 
reading community, is studying for the Episcopal Ministry. He is one 

f the best periodical writers in the country, and we believe we are safe 
in saying that he has written nothing which he will ever regret having 
written, though he has written some very funny things. His beart was 
always in the right place, and if it be true that he is about entering upon 
the solemn calling of a spiritual teacher, we believe that he is calculated 
ter great sefulness.— Nashu 1 T: legr aph 
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LITERARY EXTRACTS. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA, 


No parties in Vienna are so numerous as the musical ones, which have 
their ramificaticns from the highest society to the very lowest. Sirauss, 
the most celebrated concert-master, Lanner, the most original, and 
Fahrbach, also well known te fame, are the leadersand demigods of these 
meetings, the tribunes of the people of Vienna. Like the Roman tribunes, 
they exert themselves to the utmost to enlarge and strengthen their party. 
When at Sperle, or in the public gardens, they flourish their bows in 
elegant little temples, amidst a grove of orange-trees and rlhododendrons 
and other plants, and execute the newest and most effective composition $ 
with their perfectly organised bands (Strauss enrolsnone but Bohemians) : 
they seer in a measure the chiefs and leaders of the public. Before 
them stands a listening throng, with whom they are constantly coquetting, 
nodding to their friends in the midst of theie work, and giving them a 
friendly smile as they execute some difficuit passage. Every distingwish- 
ed effort is recorded by loud applause, and new or favorite pieces by a 
stormy “Da capo.’ Even in the common dancing-rooms the music is so 
little secoudary that the dance is often interrupted by a tumult of ap- 
plause for the musicians and composers. Strauss and his colleagues are 
always on the look out for new inventions in the field of music. In al- 
most every season they produce some new clashing orclanging instrument, 
or some extraordinary manceuvre on an old one. Last summer, in a pot 
pourri, Strauss made all his violinists, violincellists, and basses, lift up 
their voices and sing the Rhine song, “Sie sollen thn nicht haben,” 
which, with the basses especially, had a very comic effect —Kohl’s 
Austria, Chapman and Hall's Edition. 


VICISSITUDES INTHE LIVES OF ROYAL INFANTS. 


The fate of Margaret of Anjou, sv bright in its early dawn, and so 
cloudy in its close, was but too common te the race of Plantagenet in 
those days, and has found singular parallels in ourown. How promising 
at his birth was the future fate of Edward Prince of Wales, the grandson 
of the conquering Henry V., and the heir ofall his honours! How bloody 
was its early termination in the field of Tewkesbury! Edward V., next 
Prince of Wales, seemed born toas high a destiny, and met with as dark 
anend. The only son of Richard III. fell an early victim to disease, and 
the same fate attended Arthur Prince of Wales, the next heir apparent 
to the English crown. Thus four successive princes, born, as it seemed, 
to empire, and on whom seemed to hang the destinies of England, be- 
fore they had reached maturity, were gone to the land where all things 
are fergotten. There are many now alive who heard the shouts of joy 
which hailed the birth of an heir to Louis XVI., more who heard the 
whispers of bis mysterious fate at the time when he disappeared from 
the scene of life. Fromthe Belgian frontiers to the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, on the 20:h of March, 1811, the roar of ten thousand cannon 
told the world that the Emperor had a son and heir—the King of Rome, 
on whose cradle the fate of nations depended. When he died an exile 
in his mother’s land the event was felt through France perhaps as some- 
thing of importance, but the world was as little affected in its interests 
as if a peasant boy had died. The birth of Henri Duc de Bordeau, or 
Henry V., as his partisans love to style him, once more gave France a 
holiday. What are now his chances of empire? For the Count de 
Paris, the hope of France to-day, who shall predict his fate ?—Globe. 


THE LINES OF THE RUSSIAN GUARD AT SUNSET. 


Ere quitting Krasno Celo, I visited, one evening, the lines of the Im- 
perial Guard at sunset. They are encamped upon a ridge of trifling 
elevation, and are all drawn up in front of their lines, at this hour, fora 
species of veaper service. The Emperor and the two Archduchesses 
were present, and [ approached them as nearly as I considered [ might 
without disrespect. His commanding person, which had so well become 
the review ground, was still seen to advantage between the fairy and 
graceful figures of his daughters. It is truly a noble family. In dignity, 
n virtue, in personal beauty, equally the first in the land. Fifty thou- 
sand men were paraded in line in front of their respective positiuns, 
awaiting the signal of sunset, which isa rocket. The instant that had 
gained its highest elevation in the heavens, every band of every regiment 
of this large force broke simultaneously the dead silence that had pre- 
vailed, playing in a subdued tone, variously diminished by distance, the 
vesper hymn. Of all solemnities [ have ever witaessed, this is the most 
affecting andimposing. The music itself swelling and falling in its own 
modulation, and firfully affected by the breeze of evening; now bursting 
into bold measures of melody, now subdued, until the most distant notes 
found audience ; now mingling and melting in unison, now clashing in 
partial contrasts not amounting to discord ; but, ever solemn, dreamy as 
the hour; was «almost more than the excited nerves could bear.— Abbott's 
Journey to Khiva and St. Petersburg. 


MARY WURTLEY MONTAGU LN OLD AGE. 


{ found her in a little miserable bedchamber of a ready-furnished house, 
with two tallow candles, and a bureau covered with pois and pans. On 
her head, in full of all accounts, she had an old black-laced hood, wrapped 
entirely round so 2s to cunceal all hair or want of hair. No Landkerchief, 
but up to her chin a kind of horseman’s riding coat, calling itself a ped- 
en-l’air, made of a dark green (green I think it had been) brocade, with 
colored and silver flowers, and lined with furs, bodice laced, a foul di- 
mity petticoat, sprigged velvet muffeteens on her arms, grey stockings 
and slippers. Her face less changed in twenty years than I could have 
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imagined ; I told her so, and she was not so tolerable twenty years ago 
that she needed have taken it for flattery, but she did, and literally gave 
me a box on the ear. She is very lively, all her senses perfect, her lan- 
guage as imperfect as ever, her avarice greater. She entertained me at 
first with nothing but the dearness of provisions at Helvoet. With no 
thing but an Italian, a French, and a Prussian, all men servants, and 
something she calls an old secretary, but whose age till he appears will 
be doubtfnl, she receives all the world, who go to homage her as Queen 
Mother, and crams them into this kennel. The Duchess of Hamilton, 


| who came in just alter me, was 40 astonished and diverted that she could 


not speak to ber for laughing. She says that she has left all her clothes 


commencement!—Horace Walpole’s Letbers 


FOX-HUNTING. 

A mastership of hounds is at best but a thankless office—a mastership 
with a small dribbling subscriptivn liule short of purgatory. A lazy 
babbling huntsman, a riotous pack of hounds, and an intolerant field, 
would be enough to drive any man mad ina month. The worst of it is 
that somehow or other masters of hounds have become ‘o be leoked upon 
very much in the light of another equally well-remunerated class of in- 
dividuals—members of Parliament Not a race in the country, nota 
school to be founded, a church to be built, a dead horse to be replaced, 
or a donkey tu be subscribed for, but the master of the hounds is booked 
as a matter of course. Every scamp that tally-ho’s a fox, every fellow 
that opens a gate or catches a horse, considers himself entitled to havea 
run at his ale in the evening.—Sporting Magazine. 

a 


Escare FrRoM THE Parison or Tucasaya.—The following is the 
narrative of Capt. Wilson, one of the Texan prisoners, detailing the es- 
cape of himself and two others from one of the Mexican dungeons in 
which they were incarcerated :— 

“ We effected our escape from the prison of Tocabaya, near the resi- 
dence of Santa Anna, on the night of the 30th of July. It was attended 
with considerable difficulty, as we had to climb over the wall in view of 
two seatinelx, and the night was by no means so dark as we could have 
wished it. We let ourselves down by means of our blankets, which were 
torn in strips and twisted in form of a rope, We had to keep very much 
on the alert in passing through the city of Mexico, in order to avoid the 
sentinels who are posted in front of the numerous qaurtels in every part 
of the city. By morning we had got six leagues from Mexico, and as it 
was unsafe to travel in the day, we left the road, and, secreting ourselves 
in the mountain, passed the day in alternate repose and watching—two of 
us sleeping while one kept watch. About sunset we were discovered by 
two Mexicans, who happened to visit that part of the mountain for the 
purpose of gathering the juice of a plant called the magay, from which 
a kind of fermented liquor, called pulkey, is made. They attempted to 
take us to a village at about the distance of a league ; but by giving them 
to understand that we were determined to resist, and that, if it were ne- 
cessary, we would kill them rather than be taken, and giving them what 
money we had, amounting to little more than a dollar, we persuaded 
them to allow us to proceed. That night we made a march of about ten 
leagues, and spent the next day as we had done the previous one; but, 
notwithstanding our vigilance, we did not escape observation, and when 
we were preparing to resume our journey, six men, armed with lances, 
surrounded the little thicket where we were concealed, and, pointing 
their lances at our breasts, ordered us to get up and accompany them. 
Resistance would have been worse than vain; so we were taken before 
the A/ea/de, who committed us to prison, with the pleasing information 
that we should be sent to Mexico next morning. But we could not wait 
so long. Finding that they placed no guard on the prison door, we set 
| to work, and by digging up the pavement near the door, we succeeded in 
| getting out a kind of metal cup, in which the lower hinge of the door 
| turned, and with a plank and a piece of oak that we found in the prison, 
| we forced the door from its post sufficiently wide to allow a man to pass 
} out, and in less than an hour and a half after our confinement we were 
| again upon the road. That night I suffered severely, as { was very un- 
} 
i 


| at Venice. [really pity Lady Bute; what will the progress be of sucha 





well; in fact, I had a severe attack of pleurisy when I left Mexico, and 
by this time I had become so weak that it was with the utmost difficulty 
1 could get along with the assistanee of my comrades. 
| “Fora day and night we met with no person who was disposed to 
| molest us; but on the second night after our escape from the village pri- 
son we were again arrested by a party of mounted rancheros, who tried 
| to take us back toa town about three leagues distant. This we flatly 
| refused, and they accompanied us to a raxcho which lay on the side of 
| the road we were going. I told the fellow who seemed to have the com- 
mand of the party, that I had a passport, and forthwith produced half a 
sheet of paper, upon which one of my fellow-prisoners bad writen some 
ballad or song. Of course it was written in Englisa, and the man could 
not read it, but ordered me to transiate it. I then pretended to read from 
the paper something purporting to be a translation of my passport, and 
the fellow, thinking it was all right enough, suffered us te depart in peace. 
“We had left the prison without any other provisions than five small, 
coarse biscuits, whieh we ate during the first day, and for the remainder 
time (five days and nights) we had no other sustenance than a few prickly 
pears whieh we found in the mountain. By the time we reached Real 
del Monte my ilness had increased to such a degree that I could not go 
one hundred yards without lying down. My own respirations sounded in 
my ears so that I could not bear anything else; and bad it not been for 
| the kindness I experienced from the English residents there, and the skil- 
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ful treatment of an excellent physician, | must have died. As it was, I 
was not in a situation to travel for six weeks, during which time I ex 
perienced the most unremitting care and kindness from mg generous en- 
tertainers. Here | obtained a paseport, a good horse, and sufficient mo- 
ney to defray my expenses to the coast.""—Picayune. 
———_— 

Mount Sin at —President Durbin, after he had visited this renowned 
and holy mountain, and had feit his mind filled with the vast associations 
of the spot, broke forth in the following beautiful train of thought when 


contemplating the scene enew with his pep in hand to record the sen‘i- 
ment ; 

I have stood upon the Alps, in the middle of June, and looked abroad 
upon the suowy empire—I have stood upon the Appenines, and looked 
abroad upon the plains of beautiful, eventful [taly—I have stood upon th 
Albanian mount, sod beheld the scene of the Eneiad from the Circean 
promontory, over the Campagna, to the eternal city, and the mountains 
of Tivoli—I have sat down upon the Pyramids of Egypt, and cast my 
eyes over the sacred city of Heliopolis, the land of Goshen, the fields of 
Jewish bondage, and the ancient Memphis where Moses and Aaron on 
the part of God and bis people, contended with Pharaoh and his servants, 
the death of whose “ first born of man and beast in one night” filled the 
land with wailing: but] have never set my fout on any spot, from whence 
was visible so much stern, gloomy grandeur, heizhtened by the silence 
aad solitude that reigns around ; but infinitely more heightened by the 
awful and sacred associations of the fir-t great revelation in form from 
God to man. I feel oppressed with the spirit that breathes around me, 
and seems to inhabit this holy place. I shall never sit down upon the 
summit of Sinai again, and Juok upon the silent and empty plains at its 
feet: but I shall go down a betier man, and aim so to live aa to escape 
the thunders at the last day, which once reverbraved through these moun- 
tains, but have long since given way to the Gospel of peace. I can scarce- 
ly tear myself away from the hallowed summit, and I wish I oo could 
linger here forty days in converse with the Lord. 


nS Ss SSN 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


EARTH CANNOT SATISFY THE SOUL. 
cur 
Manet rara meas lacryma per genas. 
Horart. L. iv., Car. ii. 
Why is this tumult in my breast? 
The treasures of the Earth are won: 
Yet my faint spirit seekth rest, 
And findeth none. 
In youth, I fought where warriors bled, 
To set my native country free ; 
I conquered, and received the meed 
OF Victory. 
I found the home of Eloquence, 
She welcomed me and called me Son; 
I felt my mind’s omnipotence 
O'er mind begun. 
I sought Wealth by the diamond’s light, 
And by the flash of Eastern gold ; 
y treasures now, by Number’s might, 
Cannot be told. 
I know the pleasure Priendship gives; 
Mine are the chosen friends of youth, 
The constant service of their lives 
Proclaims their truth. 
My first and youthful Love was given 
To one by whom that love was met; 
Her form was grace—her presence heaven— 
She loves me yet. 
I feel a Father's holy joys, 
As round my hearth at even-tide, 
My lovely girl and noble boys 
Stand by my side. 
Earth hath no more of good to give; 
Ambition, Avrice, Love and Pride, 
The strongest passions of my life, 
Are satished. 
Then why this tumult in my breast, 
Since al! that Earth affords is won; 
For my worn spirit seeketh rest 
And findeth none. 








JONATHAN. 


I strive to hush my clamorous sou} 
In vain. It mocks at Gl ory’s crown: 
I: spurns my heaps of glittering Gold, 
And with a frown 
Turns from bewitching Beaugy’s «mile. 
Alias! too iate this truth I find: 
Though Earth may cheat, it cannot fill 


The immortal! mind 


2. oo 


——— 
For the Brothe: Josathan. 
EARLY MEMORIES. 
BY MKS. LYDIA,H. SIGOURNEY 
Send back the voices of my home.— 
Give back 
The hollow tones, that from yon rifted rocks 
Spake forth, at winter’s bidding. — Give again, 
The solemn teachings of that broken stream, 
Which, like a spirit chastened for its guilt, 
Tossed on the scourging rocks :—and the deep sigh 
Of those old broad-leay’d poplars, turning out 
Their silver linings to the coming storm, 
Whose far-off threatenings, with prophetic ear 
They caught, ere its dark banner swept the sky. 
—Restore the odours of my wild- wood walk,— 
The sweet arbutus, like a vestal, bid 
‘Neath its broad veil,—the clover newly shorn,— 
The strawberry, yielding ‘neath the crushing foot 
Its fragrant life-blood,—the delicate breath 
Of the young vine-flower, when its leaves, at morn, 
Wore at each point a pearl-drop,—the {air rose, 
That sprang, uncultured, from the thicket’s breast,— 
The fresh balm, where the people of the hive 
Delighted roamed. — 
Give back the careless thought, 
With which I sat communing, hour by hour 
With all that mov’d around me, making friends 
Of the arch squirrel,—the gray grasshopper,— 
The sober beetle, or the new-fledg’d bird 
Venturing, precocious, from the guarding nest, 
And vainly fluttering ’mid the tangled grass. 
—QOh Time !—thou can’st not. 
’Tis not thine to bring 
The crystal waters of our childhood back 
Into life’s thicken’d vase.— 
But there’s & joy 
To every season. Not the spring alone, 
Or the bright summer hath a gift from God:— 
But the chill autumn of our weary yeara,— 
That kindling of the leaf before it fades, 
And even the fire-side nook of frost-crowned age, 
Have song and beauty for the trusting heart, 
Whose every step doth draw it neerer heaven. 


Hartford, Conn. 


— 
For the Brother Jonathan. 


STANZAS. 


WRITTEN IN THE FIRST PAGE OF AN ALBOM. 


BY W. GILMORE M. SIMMS. 

The"page whereon my name I trace, 

Untouch'd and_pure, before me lies ; 
The book which many a Muse may grace, 

Unwritten yet, is "neath mine eyes ; 
And_I must first begin the spell, 

And, though untaught my song may be, 
Address the many sounding shell, 


And win its muziest notes for thee. 


Yet daring is the froward toil, 
And if the minstre!’s heart be cold, 
Fatal the force of that recoil 
Which finds him weak, and shows bim bold. 
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Tis Beauty’s eye must trace his flight, 
’Tis Beauty’s ear must hear the strain ; 
He toils for Beauty's own delight, 
Blest if he toils not all in vain 


Thus high the prompter, who denies 

The lyre to seize, the Muse to seek ; 
Yet, hopeless still the fancy plies 

Her soul is sad, her wing is weak ; 
Yet, Lady, be the labor thine, 

Though worthless still ber tribute be, — 
Happy, if'vexed by note like mine, 

Some loftier Muse shall sing for thee! 

—— 
TIME 
BY CAROLINE THAYER. 


How fast the feathered feet of Time 
Their silent course pursue, 

Not swifter flies the bird sublime, 
Or softer falls the dew 

With outstretched wings, the eagle soars 
To his airy nest on high ; 

Time seeks with fleeter wing thy shores, 
Unknown Eternity! 


Oh, then dear friend the moments seize, 
Arrest them in their flight; 

Time, while we linger vanishes, 
Quick as the glancing light. 

Thro’ infant years and childhood gay, 
With thee his feet have sped ; 

And now the bright and sparkling ray 
Of youth is o’er thy head. 


’Tis life’s prime hour, and if thy zeal 
Would run an equal race, 

Commence it now, lest time should steal 
Upon thy tardy pace. 

To wisdom, knowledge, virtue give— 
The swift revolving hours 

When time expires, then thou shalt live 
In heaven’s immerta! bowers. 

— 
FACETIA, 


———EE — Se 


Dr. Johnson observed to Macklin, in a sneering way, that literary mea 
should converse in the learned languages, and immediately addressed the 
dramatist in Latin, after which Macklin uttered a long sentence in Irish. 
The doctor again reverted to the English tongue, saying—" You may 
speak very good Greek, but I am not sufficiently versed inthat dialect to 


converse with you fluently !” 


Anecdote.— Two old ‘tars’ once stood yery intently observing a regi- 
ment at drill upon the garrison parade, at some distance from their own 
position. The instructor for an unusual length of time had been practi- 
sing the regiment in ‘marking time,’ at last one of the tars, anable to 
make head or tail of what was going on, sung out to his companion—‘* 1 
say, Jack, what ad d strong tide must be out there; them poor devils 
have been pulling away this half hour, and ain't got ahead an inch!” 


Good.—An up country gallant, not long since, went over to see his 
‘bright particular ;’ and after sitting near half a day without saying a 
word, got up, and says he, ‘We!!, L reckon it’s a gittin feedin time—L 
must be a goin. Well, a good evenin to you all Miss Nancy.’ 

A Bill of Fare —*“ Plain mint julap; fancy do., capped do., straw- 
berry do., arrack do., racehorse do. Sherry cobbler, Rochelle do., ar- 
rack do., peach do., claret do., Tip and Ty, fiscal agent veto, I. O. U., 
Tippe Na Pecco, moral suasion, vox populi, ne plus ultra, Shambro, pig 
and whiatle, citronella jem, egg nogg, Sarfent, silver top, poor man’s 
punch, arrack punch, iced punch, spiced punch, epicure’s punch, milk 
punch, peach punch, Jewett’s fancy, deacon, exchange, atone wail, Vir- 
ginia fancy, Knickerbocker, smasher, floater, sifter, soda punch, soda, 
mead, mulled wines of all descriptions.” 


A paper in Texas recommends to the settlers not to run in debt. 
“« Having run from debt to get here,’ says the paper, “there can be no 
greater folly than running into it when here, beyond which there is no 
place to run.” 


The Widowed Man —The Scotch are a very inquisitive people—if 
possible, still more so than the Yankees. Their curious questions are 
frequently deemed obtrusive, and are carried to a great length. Two 
gentlemen fell in together, both travellers on horseback, and strangers to 
each other, when the following conversation took place. 

‘ Raw evening, sir, rather,’ observed the one with an Aberdeen accent. 

‘ Yes, rather,’ replied the other. 

“You will likely be a stranger in these parts,’ continued the Aber- 
deenian. ’ 

‘If I can,’ laconically replied the other, looking neither to the right 
hand nor the left. 

‘Perhaps, like myself, you may be going on to the Banff?’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ responding the other, yawning. 

‘In that case, perhaps you will put up at Cullen? 

‘I may, or may not,’ answered his companion. 

‘ Pardon me the liberty of the question, sir. May I ask if yeu are a 
bachelor ?’ 

* No.’ 

‘Oh! married?’ 

* No, no.’ 

‘Sir, [ beg your pardon, I may have unintentionally touched upon a 





| painful subject. Your black dress ought to have checked my inquiries. 


Philosophy of Heat.—* Well, my little fellow,” said a certain Prin- | 


cipal to a juvenile philosopher, whose mamma had been teasing the learn- , be?’ 
ed Knight to test the astonishing abilities of her boy,— what are the | ) gtd 


properties of heat?” ‘ The chief property of heat is, that it expands | 


bodies, while cold contracts them.”—“ Very good, iadeed—can you give 


me a familiar example?’ “ Yes, sir; in Summer, when it is hot, the 
day is long; while ia Winter, when it is cold, it becomes very short.” 


The learned Kuight stopped his examination, and was lost in amazement | 
| cashier, whose capelese coat protected him from such vain amusements, 
| asked if he was the person who performed such wonderful tricks, he off- 


that so familiar an instance should have so long escaped his own obser- 


vation.— English paper. 


Patriotie.—“ Feller sogers,”” said a newly elected lieutenant of mili- 
tia away down in Maine, “ I’m allfired obleeged to you for this shove up 
in the ranks you have given me. Feller sogers, ['m not 'going to forget 
your kindness soon, not bya darned sight; and I'll tell you what it is, 
['ll stick to my post like pitch to a pine board, so long as there’s peace; 
but as I go in for rotation in office, if we should come to blows with the 
Britishers, I’! be darned if [ don’t resign right off, and give every fellow 
a fair shake for fame and glory, and all that ere.”’ 


Animal Evonomy.—As a Yankee redlar of the genuine Connecticut 
breed, was one day infront of a country tavern, watering a raw-boned 
horse, whose ribs might be as easily counted as marble’s in a boy’s pocket, 
a reguish looking horse jockey, accosted the pedlar, thinking to have 
some fun with him, as follows: 

“T say, I rather imagine it don’t cost much tu keep that ere critter in 
feed, does it?” 

“Wal now, what would you give to know? 
to trade for nothin.”’ 

“ Well,” said the jockey, “if you can feed him on anything cheaper 

than laths and brickbats, and support life, Vil treat.” 
_ “Done!” said Jonathan putting both hands into his pockets and look- 
ing up into the jockey’s face. ‘ l’li take yer up! stranger.” 
alot of shavings and a pair of green spectacles on the animal's nose, 
and the foolish creature thinks i/s grass! at that rate he eats a barrel a 
day! Now, stranger, I'l! take a sweetner, if you please.” 


I make it a rule never 


I beg your pardon, sir—a widower ?’ 
‘No, no, no.’ 
‘ Neither a bachelor, nor married man, nor widower! Then what can 


‘A divorced man, since you must know,’ exclaimed the stranger, 
clapping his epur to his horse, and dashing out of sight in an instant. 
——— 


Sigsor Britz —-When the Signor was in Nantucket, a while ago, he 
visited the Bank to exchange some silver for paper, and when the Quaker 


ered to give him a specimen of his art. Teking a half dollar from the 
heap that he had just deposited, the wizard directed the cashier to lay 
his glove thereupon and keep his eyes fixed upon it for a few moments 
—when, after making sundry mystical flourishes, he asked for the money. 
On lifting up the glove, lo! it was gone. The Quaker started, and giving 
his spectacles a wipe, requested that the feat might be repeated, which 
was done with the same result, the process perfectly baffling the banker's 
powers of discovery; on which, aghast, and with blanched lips he turned 
to the teller in waiting— George,”’ said he, ‘‘ put away the rest of the 
silver.”’ 
————— 

A writer in a Millerite paper of St. Albans, Vt.. makes a singular cal- 
culation to disprove the idea ofa millennium previous to the resurrection. 
He undertakes to cypher it oyt that if the population of the earth goes on 
increasing through that period as fast as he thinks it must, there will be 
before it closes 18 037,886 inhabitauts to each square yard of the earth’s 
surface and sums up bis conclusions thus : 

“ Packed down like pork, reckoning every three individuals to occupy 
nine cubic feet, or one foot high on every square yard, and we should have 
the entire surface of every continent and island covered with living inbabi- 


| tants ten bundred and tweuty-five miles deep, and the graves of the pre- 


I just gets | 


vious generations only upward of five hundred miles deep on the entire 
surface of the land. It would also amount to 5.670295 individuals to 
every square yard on the entire surface of the globe, or about three hun- 


_ dred and fifty miles deep of living inbabitants on land and ocean. "’ 
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sete Brother Jonathan. 


NEW-YORE, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1843. 


1 
| 


Persons desirous of having the Brother Jonathan left at their | 
residences, can be supplied by the Carriers by leaving their ad- | 


dress at the Office, 162 Nassau-street. 
mc 


To Apvertisers.—As the ‘ Brother Jonathan’ circulates exten- 


sively throughout the Union, independent of its immense City 


edition, it cannot fail to be an invaluable medium for advertise- 


ments. The Proprietors have therefore determined to devote a | 


small space to this purpose, and as it must necessarily be very 


limited, those who are desirous of availing themselves of the op- | 
portunity now afforded should make early application at the 


Office, 162 Nassau-street. 


rt 


TRAVELLING AGENTS --Mr. Heany M. Lewis, for Alabama, | 


Tenneasee and a part of Missouri. 


Mr, Isragy E. James, for the South and Southwestern States and 


Florida, assisted by James K. Weirrce, Wu. H. Wexp, O. H. P. | 


Srem and Hesry Pratt. 


Mr. C. W. James, for the Western States, Iowa and Wisconsin, as- | 
sisted by Mcses Meexer, Jawes R. Smita, J. B. Humpareys, J. T. | 


Dewt, G H. Comstock and E. Y. Jennines. 

Mr. Jouy H. Wintersotuam, of Fredericktown, Ohio, is authorised 
to receive subscriptions for the Brother Jonathan. 

Messrs. W. H. and W. M. Wueexer are authorized agents for the 
Brother Jonathan. They wi!) travel through different parts of Tennes- 
see, and also through the states of Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, Ar- 
kansae, and North and South Carolina. 


scriptions for the Brother Jonathan. He will travel throughout Michi 
gan and other States. 
en - 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
B. A.W. We should like to oblige him—but the subject and length 
of his poem prevent it 


B's Stanzas ‘are above mediocrity, but hardly good enough for 
‘ Brother Jonathan.’ 


S. W. Albany.—If the poeiry were as good as it is bad, its length 
would preclude its insertion. 
and would advise the bard to strike the lyre no more, unless he can 
produce something betler 


The gifted bard, pours forth his noblest strains, 

Striking in wild phrensy his golden lyre, 

Fills the youthful heart with divinest fire, 

Fire, which purifies the mind, and then makes, 

Man more than mortal, the hero awakes, 

His bosom burns, with unquenchable thirst, 

Fame points out the path he climbs, and stands frst, 

Fame thou dearest prize, for which men daily toil, 

Forget the hours of rest and burn the midnight oil, 
C. T. W.— Will do—his “ € 

opportunity 


Tex Eycx—The only objection to the communication is its length 
On10.—1/ the poetry were as goud as the idea, we would cheerfully 
publish it 


C. A. S — We will endeave r 10 find room for his com 


MURtCGlion 800K, 
7 kL ’ 
although its length ts objectionable. 


J. G. M.—Cambridge—His letter has been forwarded 
pondent. 

Worky signs himself a ‘young mechanic,’ but he is nevertheless 
considerable of a poet.’ The following, though fanlty, is full of manls 
strength and vigor, and should not be lost. 





We give the closing lines as a specimen, | 


Dan” shall be immortalized the first 


rcorres- | 


TO THE MECHANIC. 


Ho! man of toil, why dost thou lean thy brow 
So sad, recumbent on thy toil-worn palm ? 

What ist that bends thy manly form so low? 
Hath thy sore-preasing grief no healing bala? 


Man of the sinewy arm, wake from this dream 
Of hopeless care, that binds thy spirit down ; 
That toil-chafed palm shall grasp a deathless fsme 
Theat rugged brow shall wear a glorious crown ! 


Wher Wasaincton, great priest uf liberty, 
On freedom’s altar laid kis flashing sword, 
And cried in thunder-tones, “ We WIL. BF FREE !"’— 


There was no limit to the glorious word ! 


Then ‘wake arise ! throw off thy sluggish fear ! 
With dauntless brow face Heaven's eternal dome, 
And, calling al! it’s countless hosts to hear, 


Vow to be free, wherever thou dost roam ! 


Lo! Art shall ope’ to thee her wondrous founts, 
And thou shalt quaff for aye unquench’d delight, 
While thy glad eoul on freedom’s wings shall mount 
To the bright joyance of Heaven’s endless light! 


Worky. 
_— oe 


THE BROTHER JONATHAN AND THE BRITISH CABINET 


It will be borne in mind, that a British Cabinet order was made 
sometime since, prohibiting the transmission of the ‘ Brother Jonathan, 
through the Post Offices in England and ker Colonies, at the regular news- 
paper rates. In consequence of this, our subscribers in Canada and the 
British Isles, were suddenly compelled to discontinue the paper, though 
many of their subscriptions had not expired. 

The following letter was received by us on Saturday last, and we have 
much pleasure in stating, that we shal] now send them the ‘ Brother 


Jonathan’ until the end of the term for which they subscribed. 
Mr. Jounn N. Tutte, of Auburn, N. Y., is authorised to receive sub- | 


Generav Post Orvice, ? 
Quebec, 30th October, 1841. § 
To the Pnblishera of the Brother Jonathan :— 

Gentlemen—Some months ago, under orders received by me from Her 
Majesty’s Postmaster Generel in England, the circulation of your paper 
the “Brother Jonathan,” in these Provinces, was stopped, by being sub- 
jected to letter postage, in consequence of its containing reprints ef 
British Copyrigpt works. It being now understood that the paper in 
question no longer contains Copyright works, I am authorized to admit 


| it thro’ the Post in this country, whilst it shall continue to exclude such 
| matter, but no longer. 


I remain very respectfully, Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient servant 
T. A. STAYNOR, D. P. M. Gen. B. N. A. 
—— 

Loss or tHE Snirs Dow Juan ano Un:tep States.—By information 
received from Captain Malony of the United States, the total loss of buth 
these ships has been ascertained. It appears that they experienced 
dreadful hurricane on the 30th Sept., which swept the southern coast 


| from New Orleans to Florida, and extending to the eastern extremity of 
| the Bahama Isles. The United States despite every exertion, drove up- 


on the rocks near Abaco, beat over the reef and sank in 16 feet water. 
Every thing moveable was swept away, except the long boat—the pas- 


| sengers baggage was all lost. The next morning during a lull the pas- 


sengers and crew got ashore and started for Nassau in the boat, and 


| falling in with a schooner were conveyed in safety to that port 


The Don Juan struck on a coral reef on the 1st Oct., about 3 o’clock 


in the morning, having a number of female passengers on board—the 


whole of the passengers and baggage were however landed during the 
day, and arrived safely at New Orleans on the 27th ult. 
It is suppozed that a large number of vessels were lost in the same 


hurricane. 
—_— 


THe Orecon Corony.—The Oregon Emigrants Expedition, when 
last heard from had taken the South West Pass to Fort Hall. On their 
arrival there, they must necessarily leave their wagons, of which they 
had 150 in the train, and then the real difficulties and fatigues of the 
journey would commence. They were sanguine of reaching the Colum- 
bia before the winter set in. Of all the persons who started in the expe- 


) dition, enly one had abandoned it. 
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AUTUMN PLEASURES. 


‘The melancholy days have come, the saddest of the year.” 


magnificent garniture for this green earth—a soft hazy sunshine, and a 
bath of beauty for the whole continent. They are indeed sad, but oh, 
how glorious. What pleasant rambles one may take in the clear autum- 
nal air, up the hill side, and along the mountain tops. We have just 
been on a high peak, with the Hudson at eur feet. We have clam- 
bered up rocks and along footpaths to the mountain brow, with the 
gorgeous leaves trembling in the bland air al! around us, and the maple 


| 
Granted thou most noble of American poets ! they have come, bringing a | 
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and fragrant beyond any summer flower we ever met with; but no one 
bush of blossoms ever threw out the cloud of odor that floated around 
us—and its origin might to this day have been unknown, but for a lovely 
member of our party, who came running toward us from a rock where 
she had been remarkably busy with a tuft of withering brake leaves jn 
her hand— 

“| have found it! I have found it!” said she, with sparkling eyes— 
“the brakes! the brakes!” 

Sure enough, it was the brakes; they were al! around us, perishing in 

| the grass, and flinging a sweetness to the wind which their green prime 

had never known. The humble plant had no tribute of rich colors to 


| 
| 
branches waving like crimson bannera overhead. Melancholy !—by the offer to the year in aid of its bravest jubilee; but it poured out its dying 


eyes of your ladie love! reader, we were never so delightfully happy in 
the whole course of our life, so thoroughly disposed to langh at the 
world for dreaming that it could have any effect upon us. We felt a 
sort of magnificent hatred of the city, a thousand times more affectionate 
regard for the giant trees waving their boughs above us than for all the 
thousand voters in this great Babel. How quiet, and tall, and glorious 
they looked—the trees we mean—as we clambered the dry trunk of a 
gnarled old oak rooted in the very crest of the mountain, and looked 
down. There lay Poughkeepsy laped in the hill opposite. Below were 
the highlands, and winding through, the beautiful river. Everymountain, 


cliff, and hill-side, lay warm with the hazy sunshine, woven over with | 


masses of gorgeous foliage. A gush of wind struck a neighboring bough, 
and down came a shower of leaves, yellow, red, brown, and mottled, sail- 
ing through the air like a flock of birds taking flight in dread of the still 
sharper blasts which were to follow. 

Speaking of birds puts us in mind of the crows that filled the wood:ops 
and called to each other like human creatures delighting to see the beau- 
ful things ef earth perish sobravely. A whole flock of the great black 
birds went sailing off, as we ascended the hill, and settling on another 
cliffbecame more noisy than before, as if at a loss to express their indig- 
nation at the rout we had given them. Dear reader, we are about to 
ask a very impertinent question, but have you the least idea of the beau. 
ties that constitute an Indian summer, or the exquisite pleasure of an au- 
tum day in the country? Of ceurse you have stood on a steamboat and 
looked om the magnificent hills in their death garments, buthave you ever 
been among them, examined the leaves singly—seen the drops of ruby, 
green, and guld, mottling over them--do you know how beautifully some 
of the fretted edges are brightened with gold, while the centre retains 


its vivid green. There is a maple tree, perhaps, all one glowing masa | 


of yellow, with a single red branch protrading a little from the rest, 
sanguinary and drooping, as if it had been bathed in a pool of blood, or 
had drawn its moisture from a heap of slain men inthe battle-field. Look 
at the shrub at your feet. A cloud of pale straw-colored leaves trembles 
ever it, delicate almost as an infant’s brow, and mottled thickly with a 
rich maroon, as if a shower of garnet stones had fallen upon that thicket 
tlone. Here comes a leaf trembling through the air. _It settles on the 
tuft of brake at your feet, and lies quivering like the colors of a prism, 
while you examine it. This is edged with a deep crimson, and in the 
centre a sober brown seems burned ioto every fibre. Another comes 
flower-colored and varied with living scarlet; a third fringed with 
green, melting into a ground-work of reddish black; athird and a 
fourth, some broken in their fall—some perfect as when the first buds of 
Spring unfolded them to the sunshine, and all beautiful in their endless 
variety ; for as easy were it to find two human faces exactly alike, as 
any two of the leaves that form our beautiful Indian Summer. 

Were you aware that a delicious perfume shoots from the com- 


mon brake-leaf when the frost has touched it? We never dreamed | 


of it before our last autumn-ramble, but then as we stood at the foot of a 
hill, with a pretty lake weltering dreamily close by, and with glimpses 
of spring-water now and then sparkling up through the crisp grass all 
tround—an odor delicious and spicy, and somewhat like that of the 


ni 


verbena bean, scented the air all around. We searched everywhere for | 


its source. A spice-bush, still feathered over with yellow blossoms, 
grew in a neighboring bank, but the odor was not like that of the spice- 
bush. Ona rock near by, a wild rose-bush was rooted—its leaves tinted 
with death, and yet with one flower in full blossom, and two buds just 


ready to unfold, and deeply red, as if the frost had but enlivened their 
color. Wild roses on the last day of October! was not this a sight 
Worth going into the fields to obtain !—and such roses! fresh as June, 


breath where the beautiful leaves were revelling, and enriched the turf 
where it died, more delicious a thousand times, because it came when the 
flowers had exhausted their sweetness. 
Who shall say that we were childish—full.grown men and women, as 
we all were—when we stood in a group on the brow of an overhanging 
| rock, and tearing up the loose fragments, sent them whirling into the lake 
| below—who shall chide us for shouting till the hills rang again, as a 
| bright storm of spray was driven up from the waters when the stones 
fell heavily into their quiet bosom. Another fragment, more ponderous 
| than the last, is swinging in the hand of our friend and most kind guest. 
| He is our pioneer in this autumn-ramble, and promises something worth 
looking at if we will all keep our eyes on the water as his burden is 
launched from the precipice. It shoots out heavily and slow, cats the 
| bough of a crimson sapling in twain, and plunges hoarsely into the lake. 
| The spray flashes up bright and high in the sunshine—a sheet of foam is 
| melting on the water—and, oh, how lovely! a rainbow hangs quivering 
in the mist, as if an angel were smiling upon us for having troubled the 
waters on that heavenly day. 

Away we went in search of stones, each lady resolved to make a rain- 
| bow for herself, and all the gentlemen persisting that nothing could imi- 
tate one, half so truly,as theirown glad smiles. Then there was a lovely 
| throng on the rock—ladies with their white hands buried deep im the 
moss which clasped the stones they had torn from the hollows, and gen- 
tlemen beseeching them not to go so near the brink. 

But sume ladies have a way of their own—a pretty, fanciful will, 
which we always admire more than the submission of others. We could 
mention, who are quite too lazy, or perhaps too silly, for the exertion of 
an independent wish. Be this as it may, our ladies had decided on 
manufacturing their own rainbows, and there they flashed up, one after 
another, as those slender hands loosened their hold on the stones, in 
quick succession, each dne heralded by a shout of silvery laughter and 
smiling diamends, for more stones. We went away at last, leaving the 
bank completely bathed with the water-drops we hed sent shivering over 
it,—making the bright leaves still more vivid, and leading those that 
| were yet green a look of Summer-time which nothing else would have 
given them. 

But leaves and rocks and rainbows are not all the pleasures of an 
autumn-ramble. There are mosses in the hollows—soft, yelvety moss, 
grew asa mass of powdered emerald; then a whole carpet of delicate 
fibres, variegated with a hundred tints, and creeping about the disjointed 
stones, as if full of pity for their loneliness. Then comes the stately 
buck-horn moss, scarcely touching the earth on which it grows. The 
ladies have all run off to examine it—let us follow, if it were only to see 
| what a pretty picture they make grouped around the beautiful girl who 
has gathered a specimen which covers her whole lap. Come close and 
examine it. How like a miniature-forest it is !—a forest where the frost 
has been, leaving the branches naked and interlaced together. Hew 
beautifully each tree-like branch is enwoven with its neighbor! It 
might be a fairy-forest in the winter-time, or anything else delicate and 
beautiful which the imagination chooses to regard it. 
| But our basket is full of leaves, crowded down with all the rich varie- 


} 
| 





ties of moss. We can examine it at our leisure, some pleasant day—for, 
| to own the truth, a very long sojourn in the woods is aptto make one 

slightly hungry. Inthe morning, our way was across the lake, in that 
| pretty lite sail-boat which lies in the cove yonder—with its sails all 
| spread, and reflected in the clear water. Now a walk round the bank 
will give us a fine view, and sharpen still more our appetite for dinner. 
| Dear Reader! we hope you have a friend in the country, ready to 
sustain weak human nature, in the eating department,—a fine, warm- 
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hearted, intelligent farmer, for instance—who uaderstands the beauty of | 





Sunpay Amussments.—It is one of the boasts of this country, that 


. » | . * . e. 2 . 
a picturesque view—the nature of every rock on his farm, and the family | in it men can enjoy ‘ liberty of conscience.’ Now, it is a subject admit- 


of every blossom his ploughshare uproots. We humbly trust that friend 
has a wife, intelligent and accomplished—a well-read, thinking woman, 
with an interesting face, and frank, easy manners. We hope that you 
may get fresh bass and beefsteak, and—and but it is cruel to go over 
the list, if you have no such place to dine and sleep at after your ram- 
ble; you bave our pity, though—sincere, honest compassion—rendered 
deep and fervent by contrast—for we have exactly such a friend, and that 


description of dinner always at command when we go in search of 
autumn pleasure. 
— 
Coroner Jouxson.—This veteran hero arrived here unexpectedly 
last week, but was not allowed to slip through the fingers of our city 


fathers as he did on his last visit. He was immediately waited upon by | 


& joint committee of the Common Council, and secured for at least two 
or three days lionizing. He received our citizens in the Governor's 
room ; visited our public Institutions—partook of some good dinners— 


visited the minor Theatres—presided at the great Repeal Meeting, and | 


left on Saturday morning, under the escort of the military, and attended 


by the Mayor and Common Council, and a large party of faiends—having | 


first gone in procession through the principal streets of the city. 

The Colonel declared himself at the repeal meeting, a staunch repealer 
—he considers the legislative union between England and Ireland, as 
involving the same prin¢iple of the right of self govarnment which led to 
the struggle between the South Americans and their rulers—the Greeks 
and their oppressors—-ihe Poles and their tyrant masters, and which led 
to the enfranchisement of the United States. On tbis ground he contend- 
ed that ke had a right to express his sympathy for the Irish people, 
though many had disapproved of the course he was taking! 

He was loudly cheered throughout, and when he announced that his 
great grandmother was an Jrish woman, it was truly said by the morn- 
ing papers, that such a shout burst forth as made David Hale’s heart 
quake for the safety of the Tabernacle. 

It is pleasing to witness such public demonstrations of respect as our 
authorities are accustomed to pay to men, who deserve well! of their 
country, and when, as in the present case, the recipient is so worthy of 
them our gratification is considerably increased. 

ae ST eee 


Tue Texas Prisoners.—On the 21at of Sept. one hundred and 


whole number in the Castle is now 197. 
Twenty Mier privoners were left behind in the hospitals as follows: 
In the Hospital at Santiago 
Ezekiel Smith. T. D. Maltby 
Sherry, James Watts, 
Van Vechten, Capt. Pearson, 
Alex. Mathews, J. T. Dillon, 
Wm. Dunbar, David Allen, 
D. H. E. Beasley. 
In the Hospital of the City of Mexico. 
J. R. Baker, John McMichen, 
Jerry Leehan O. N. R. Willis, 


D Smith, R. Walton, 
J. Irwin, —— Mellan. 


Left sick at Puebla—L. Williams. 
Besides those whose deaths we have already published as having oc- 
curred in the hospitals, we have now to add the following names: 
Patrick Usher, Elijah Porter, 
Sargeant, Wm. Morris, 
Died at Perote. 
Dr. Sheala, Boeker, 


_—_ Riley, Jackson, 


A man named Wells, taken about two years since in a fight on the | 


Nucces, is now in chains at Metamoras. His friends supposed him 
dead. There is little hope that gny of the prisoners will be released un- 
less strong appeals be made to Santa Anna, from influential sources in 
this country. 
—- 
Epitoriat cuaxcei—Bela Badger, E-q., has become Proprietor of 
the Philadelphia “ Daily Forum,’’ which is now conducted by James S. 


itor, having retired 





ting of much question, what ‘liberty of conscience’ really is; or, whe- 


ther it is susceptible of the various defiaitions which man in his coveted 
| and inordinate love of freedom, may think proper to give it. We depre- 


cate anything like a religious controversy, particularly in a journal of 
this kind, but we may be allowed to ask, without provoking it, if it 
extends to a public profanation of the Sabbath!—if a total disregard of 
the commandment—' keep holy the Sabbath-day.’ is a liberty of con- 
science which ought to be tolerated. We are not advocating the princi- 


| ple of forcing people to become religious, or to conform to any particu- 


lar mode of worship, or to any worship at all, if they don’t think fir— 
but we do consider that those who feel no reverence for the day, should 
not be allowed to cutrage the feelings of those who do, by parading their 
irreverence before the public, inasmuch as the example is fraught with 
great danger to the morals of our youth ;—for it is a truth too well 
established to admit of doubt now—that Sabbath-breaking is the first 
seed of evil, that has too often brought forth a fearful harvest of crime, 
Laws are made, and sometimes enfcrced here, too, to prevent the trans- 
action of public business on a Snnday, and if a storekeeper in Broadway, 
or a manager of a theatre, supposing there was no law to prevent it, 
insiated upon opening his establishment on that day, he would be borne 


| down by the force of public opinion alone—and yet we find announce 


ments of public entertainments for the Sabbath evening, and presume 
they take place without obstruction or restraint. The following adver 
tisement attracted our attentien on Saturday last, and, we confess, asto- 


nished us, for we were not previously aware that such performances 
were permitted on that day :— 


KS VOCAL HALL, 212, Grand, corner Bowery, side the Bank, 
Sunday, Nov. 5th, 1843, forenoon, at 10, a Debate between the native 
Americans, Whigs, and Democrats; afternoon, at 24,a Debate between 
Protestants, Catholics, and Infidels! Admission all day free! In the 
evening, at 7 o'clock, the Goward Family, (Professor Goward, the Rus- 
sell of America), aud his three daughters, Euterpe Serapbine, Flora 


| Terpsichore, and Caliope Rosina, will give a grand vocal and Instrumen- 


tal Concert. At 8% Mr. G Vale will give a Lecture on Astronomy, the 
old and new methods of computing time, &c. Programme:—1. The 
Battle of Prague, arranged by Goward; 2, .Hail, Columbia, newly 


| arranged by Goward; 3. Yankee Doodle (old and new words, 7 vers.), 


by Geward; 4. The Star Spangled Banner, arranged by Goward, the 


| words by P. S. Key, Esq., Baltimore, recently deceased ; 5. The Fall of 
| Old King Alechol, words by Goward; 6. The Soldier's Tear, arranged 
twenty-five of the Mier prisoners confined in Mexico, were marched to | 

> t ror e prisons i s Vicini ‘ani . | 
the Castle of Perote from the prisons in the vicinity of the Capital. The | Polls! to the Polls! words by Goward: air, La Parisienne, arranged 


by Goward; air, Brave old Oak, effectively arranged by Goward; 7. 
Marseilles’ Hymn, more effectively arranged by Goward; 8. To the 


by Goward ; 9. The Trump of Fame, from the opera of Moses in Egypt, 
newly arranged, with symphonies, by Goward; 10. Old 1776 Puritan 
Patriotic War Song, or the celebrated old Ode on Science, harmoniously 
arranged by Goward; 11. Creer up, my Native Boys, words by Gow- 
ard; 12. All the Learned Men, parodised by Goward; air, All the 
Blue Bonnets, arranged by Goward ; 13. Yankee Doodle, with 18 


| splendid variations, by Goward. Admission to the whole only 6 cents. 


Polities !—Religion !—Infidelity '!—Astronomy! and profane music !— 
a precious jumble, truly. If Miss Euterpe Seraphina, Flora Terpsi- 
chore, and Caliope Rosina Goward are being brought up in the way 


| they should go, we should think the latter end of those children will 
| probably be worse than the first. A pretty commentary on the morals 


of New York city ! 
—< 
Mecancuo.iy DeatH.—The danger of leaving loaded fire-arms about 


| & house, has been painfully proved, by the death of Miss Isabel R. Keats 


in Louisville. She retired to bed with the family on Saturday night, but 
was heard to return to the parlour to procure something to allay a tooth- 


| ache. Shortly afterwards a loud report and scraam were heard and on 
| the family rushing to the room, she was found lying on the floor weltering 


in her blood. The first impression was, that the poor girl had committed 
suicide, and her half frantic muther exclaimed, “ Oh! Isabel, what made 
you do it?’’ She replied, “1 did not mean to kill myself !—indeed, 


mother, I did not mean to kill myself!” The best medical skill was in- 


| stantly called in, but she died at an early hour in the morning. She 


was able to converse for several hours, and she seemed calm, though 


| much distressed at the thought of parting from the members of her 


family, whom she dearly loved. Her repeated and earnest asseverations 


| can leave so doubt that the fatal occurrence was entirely accidental. 
Wallace, Esq; N. Sargent, Esq., who was for some time Associate Ed- | 


Miss Keats was a niece of John Keats the young English poet—she 
was 8 girl of great promise, and sincerely beloved by all who knew her. 
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THE DRAMA. 

Mr. Forrest anv tae Late Ma. Leccett.—Before entering upon 
our usual theatrical notices of the week, we have a few words to say, 
with respect to our article of last week, which appears to have excited 
the feelings of the friends of Mr. Forrest. Now although we disclaim 
all personal feeling, all prejudices against that gentleman, we neverthe- 
less, claim the right to express our opinion of him as an actor, and to com- 
ment upon his conduet as a public man, when any act either derogating 
from his character, or adding lustre to it, may be publicly attributed to 
him. We wish not to act unjustly—we would not willingly or willfully 
lacerate the feelings of himself or his friends. And if we have done sv 
without sufficient grounds—if we have done him injustice through misap- 
prehension, or misrepresented him upon information not properly verified, 
we gladly make the amende honorable, and most willingly repair any 
wrong we may have committed, so far as it is in our power. 

With these views we insert the following communication, written by a 
friend of Mr. Forrests’ theugh he assures us, without his knowledge. The 
facts therein stated, would certainly shew us to be in error, but having 
no personal knowledge of them, we of course are not responsible for 
their accuracy. 


Messrs. Epitors— 

In your paper of Saturday last, 1 read with feelings of deep mortifica- 
tion an attack on Mr. Forrest. The opinion you express of him as an 
sctor—while I condemn your judgment—I do not censure; but when you 
leave the legitimate and honorable path of criticism to revile him as a 
man, I cannot resist the impulse of my heart to recerd a few facts that 
now are matters of history. My object is neither to accuse the dead, nor 
to defend the living—my object ia justice, simple, even-handed justice, 
and whoever that offends, is unworthy to sit in judgment on his fellow 
man. I purpose to make a brief review of Mr. Forrest's life, as a citizen 
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ded nightly by an audience that testified with wild applause their admi- 
ration of his performances, and the papers of the day teemed with 
laudatory notices of the actor. He who came to New York a poor, 
friendless young man, on a salary of twenty-five dollars a-week,—in less 
than six months, had achieved so wide and proud a fame, that Gilfert, 
for his own profit, spared him to other theatres for $200 wanight. The 
first season of the Bowery was about closing, and Gilfert engaged Forrest 
to play a limited number of nights of the second, for which he received 
eight thousand dollars—having ample time for engagements in the 
neighboring cities, on terms equally advantageous. 


Where was Leggett in those days? Some time before he had resign 


| ed his midshipman’s warrant and settled in New York,—he had published 





only—it is not necessary at this late day to defend his right to the his- | 


tronic crown; he wears it—worthily wears it, and the world knows it. 

What is the cause? In an obscure print an article lately appeared, 

charging Mr. Forrest with ingratitude to the Widow of his best—his 
earliest friend; nay, more—charging, that when that lady called at his 
house, on her return from the West, he treated her with heartless disre- 
spect, and did not even invite her to a seat. The lady is the Widow of 
the late William Leggett. Mr. Leggett, it is charged, found Mr. For- 
rest @ poor, an obscure young actor—he assisted him with his gold, 
sided him by his counsel, and elevated him with his pen—in a word, that 
to his deceased friend, Forrest is indebted for all his fame, all his wealth, 
and all hia respectability. Your paper is not not now before me, but in 
substance you have repeated, in aggravated phrase, these serious char- 
ges, and given them a currency that, confined to the paper in which they 
originally appeared, they would never have obtained. 

William Leggett is dead—he died poor, leaving a widow—that is 
true. Mr, Forrest lives, is rich, and resides in an elegant mansion—this 
isalso true. But there is not another word of truth in all his revilers 
have circulated to his prejudice. It is made to appear, by inference, at 
east, that Forrest never had an early friend, but Leggett: he had many, 
tnd warm ones too. It is also made to appear, that the only person on 
earth towhom Mrs. Leggett can luok for aid, in her need, is Forrest : she 
has many friends, rich too—the very nearest in blood. It is also gravely 
asserted, that, fur selfish motives, Mr. Forrest induced his wife to take 
Mrs. Leggett to the Park Theatre—to her private box—on his opening- 
night last week. Mrs. Leggett was not in Mrs. Forrest's box that night, 
nor any night of this engagement. Mrs. Leggett was never treated 
unkindly either by Mr. or Mrs. Forrest. 

How to our history; it shall be a brief and rapid glance, from memo- 

Passing over Forrest's earliest days—his debut in Philadelphia— 
nis engagement in the Western Theatres—-his toil and suffering there— 
os arrival at New Orleans—his return to the North—his appearance at 
Albany, and elsewhere—We shall commence with his first night at the 
Bowery Theatre, under the management of the late Charles Gilfert. 
That sagacious man ‘discovered, in Albany, the talents of young Forrest, 
and engaged him for the first season of the Bowery, at twenty-five dol- 
‘ars @-week. In the Fall of 1826, Forrest appeared there for the first 
ume, in the character of Othello; the power and beauty of that per- 
formance made a deep impression—and the actor, then a boy, unher- 


aided and unknown, became suddenly famous—‘he theatre was crow- 





a volume of poems, which was well received, entitled ‘ Leisure Hours 
at Sea,”’—he had left his situation of clerk in the Fulton Bank, and ap. 
peared on the Bowery stage. The writer saw him in the character of 
Bertram :—it was the last night he ever played. In those days, without 
occupation, without money, without influence, and almost unknown, 
Leggett was introduced to Forrest, then in the brilliant dawn of his pros 
perity. The impulsive feeliogs and-nonchalant daring of Leggett plea- 


| sed him, and they soon became friends. Leggett’s necessities were great. 
| Forrest aided him. Leggett proposed to write a novel to be called 


Ralph Marvin, and a tragedy on the story of Regulus. To support him 
while engaged wich these works, Forrest, Gen. P. M* Wetmore, and other 
friends raised a considerable sum of money. That he might pursue his 
literary labors away from the aliurements of a city, Leggett retired to 
New Rochelle :—he had not resided long there til he became acquain- 
ted with the late Mr. Waring, a worthy farmer of that village, a man of 
competence, and soon won the affections ofbis daughter. We need 
scarcely add, that to the feelings of the heart, Leggett yielded up the 
labor of the brain, and neither novel nor tragedy was ever finished. 

After a time he returned to the city, and obtained the situation of 
assistant editor in the Morning Chronicle. In that paper, his first criti- 
cisms, or we should rather say, his laudatory notices of Forrest appear- 
ed. He married Miss Eimira Waring—the lady now his widow. The 
Morning Chronicle lived only a very few months, and Leggett was again 
without occupation and without means. He wrote several tales for the 
Annuals and other literary works of the day, which attracted much atten- 
tion, but brougtt him little money. He was not then eonsidered a 
champion of Forrest—he was one friend among many; oné admirer 
among thousands. Thus have we conclusively shown that Leggett never 
aided Forrest by his ‘gold.’ Forrest was then in the nightly receipt 
of large sums; his purse was open to Leggett, who drew on it with @ 
liberal hand. Thus, also, have we shown that Leggett’s pen did not 
elevate Forrest to fame—before Leggett ever wrote a line in his praise, 
Forrest was a “‘ star” of the first magnitude. 


During the fall of 1828, Gen. Wetmore introduced Leggett to a gen 


tleman of some means, and by his aid, *‘ The Critic,” a weekly paper, — 


was established, and continued in existencs, (with a very limited circula 
tlon) till the summer of the fullowing year. In that paper Leggett 
first exhibited the proof of his great talents—his labor was unceasing— 
every line of prose (save extracts of the books reviewed) that filled its 
columns, was written by hi» own hand. Not long after “ The Critic” 
ceased to exist, the Evening Post sought for an assistant editor, The 
ability and industry displayed by Leggett in “‘ The Critic,” drew the 
attention of Mr. Bryant to him, He was engaged. In that excellent 
paper he continued several years—first as assistant editor, and after- 
wards as one of the proprietors. In the Post, he wrote, as he had done 
in the Morning Chronicle and in the Critic, many eulogistic notices of 
Mr. Forrest, and occasionally a criticism, There are many who remem- 
ber the articles—at least the impression they preduced on the public 
mind. He was esteemed a zealous rather than a discreet friend—and 
the indiscriminate praise he lavished on Forrest was sometimes of more 
injary than benefit to the actor. Forrest owes the press quite as littleas 
any man who ever reached his eminence in the profession. 


At length Leggett left the Post—for what cause we will not stop to 
enquire—and established a weekly paper called the Plaindealer, which 
after a short time he discontinued. He seems now to have abandoned 
the idea of ever again being an editor. His health was impaired—he 
tather wished to pursue the life of a literary man. He was entirely 
without means. At his earnest solicitation, Forrest bought some land 
at New Rochelle, and built for him a neat and very costly cottage, to 


| 
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which he retired; and there his earthly career was closed. Forrest, 
then inthe West, heard of the death of his friend with unaffected grief. 

This is a very imperfect sketch of Leggett’s life, but enough, per- 
haps, to show how far as a public man ke was connected with Forrest, 
and to exhibit in how much the actor is indebted to the editor. 

Forrest visited Europe in 1834, and returned in 1836. From that 
time, Leggett, (in addition to the larger sums he received in earlier days, ) 
till his death in 1839, drew unsparingly on Forrest, as if he were his 


banker holding ample deposits, and the checks were never dishonored. | 
Neither kept accounts, and the sums paid and received may never be | 


ascertained; but we guess that twenty thousand dollars would fall short | 


of the actual amount. 


When Forrest returned from the West after Leggete’s death, he visited 
Mrs. Leggett at New Rochelle; and with a generous heart, told her the 
cottage was hers, to live in, as long as she pleased to occupy it. Before 
many months elapsed she expressed to him the loneliness of her situa- 
tion, He instantly invited her to his house in town, and in his family 
she lived enjoying every comfort and luxury. She bed not a wish un- 


gratified. Some two years ago, at the solicitation of a brother in Illi- | 


nois, Mrs- Leggett resolved to visit that State. An opportunity to pro- 


ceed thither, which she was not willing to lose, offered while Mr. Forrest | 


was absent on professional business. Being advised of her intention, 


he instructed a friend here to supply her with funds to defray the expen- 


ses of her journey. She asked and received an amount beyond what 


was necessary. Her relations were not taxed on her account. 
while connected with Leggett, in the most gentle tones—declaring little, 


and that little is compelled from us in justification of une of the sincerest 


of friends and most generous of men. If Leggett could only arise from 


his grave, and read what we have read, he would not mince the matter 


as we have done; but with a voice of thunder, and, if necessary? with wea- | 


pons in his hands, he would vindicate and defend his friend, so unjustly 
reviled. He would confess to all the world, that to Forrest he owed his 
life, his very life, his reputation, and all the comforts he enjoyed for the 
last ten or fifteen years of his existence. 
him, but he everything to Forest. 


now, not for love of the dead, but for envy of the living, would quail 
beneath his rebuke. 


a history, full and impartial of the times we refer to, be written, there will 
come @ revulsion of public feeling #o strong, that the enemies of Mr. 


Forrest will blush with shame fur their ungenerous acts, that now seem 
to have taken the shape of persecution. 


Mr. Leggett and his widow, you abandon that record only to assail him 
in other respects. You do not know the man. During a career of al- 
most unexampled suc cess,—suddenly bursting from the shade of adver- 
sity into the blaze of prosperity—with a finely balanced head and heart, 
he resisted all the temptations that beset him in his course, and has 
borne his faculties so meekly, that envy, though it may lacerate his feel- 
ings, cannot tarnish his well earned reputation. 


an early friend—never fergot a kindness. 


Forrest never forsook 
He never saw suffering that 


he did not attempt to alleviate, nor want that he did not relieve. The 
poor never solicited him in vain. 


of this declaration. We have heard from other lips than his, innumera- 


ble tales of his too generous nature, which he would blush to speak of, 


and perhaps does not now remember. 

These are matters too delicate to dwell on—we dare not invade the 
sanctity of his benevolence; and for the bare allusiun to them, we fear 
that Forrest will not thank us. Yet, risking his censure, (without enter- 
ing into particulars) we will simply say, that up to the period of his 
marriage, afier a brilliant career of many years, he had saved but a 
paltry sum. Moderate in his own personal expenses, he lavished his 
wealth in charities, more widely than wisely. Now, because his new 
relations in life—his duty to his family, and the speed of years, ad- 
morish him to be discriminate, he is accused of selfishness : 


rather be praised for prudence. 


he should 
Forrest may hold his place among 
the worthiest: for every quality that adorns his profession—or digni- 
fies our nature, he is entitled to regard and esteem. I would from 
my soul there stood on earth more men of such a head and heart. —L. 


performances there at the end of the present month. 





That Forrest owed nothing to | 
How those who affect to defend him | 


A thousand witnesses, if they could | 
make themselves heard, would testify with grateful hearts to the truth | 
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The Theatrical campairn has lacked spirit during the past week—the 
Park with Mr. Forrest has been thinly attended. We regret to see this- 
for if there is one time more than another, when we should rally around our 
friends, it is when they are unjustly assailed. At his benefit on Thursday 
night, with Richelieu and Spartacus, the house was better attended, but 
it was not near full. 

We understand that Booth will play an engagement here before 
Macready’s return, and that some importations from London are expected 
before the close of the year- Mr. and Mrs. Keely and Arderson are 
spoken of. 

We also indulge the hope of hearing the Italian Opera here, upoa the ar- 
rival of Borghese—Mr. Simpson has been in treaty with the company, 


| but thé result, we have not heard. 


We hear that Niblo is busily engaged in fitting a circus upon the stage 
of his theatre, and that Rockwell’s company will commence equestrian 
If properly done, 
and that signifies, well done, it will succeed. The gardens afford facili- 
ties for grand entrees, processions, &c., that no other place possesses. 

Mitcue et has been doing pretty well during the week, and by hash- 
ing up the old and new, has produced some palatable dishes. ‘ Beauty 
and the Beast” has been revived, but there is a sad falling off—we miss 
Mrs. Timm and the black Cupid, and Mrs. Mossop—more particularly 
the two first. Mrs. Booth as “ Beauty,” introduces some very inap- 
propriate speeches, and indulges in a species of vulgarity which 


| “beauty” should scorn to descend to—she may be assured that the dia- 
We have endeavored to speak of these private matters of Forrest's, | 


logue of such a piece can rarely or ever be improved by the interpola- 


| tions of the actoi—they are geserally in bad taste—in this case they are 


unpardonable. 

The “* Double Bedded Room,” with Holland as Mr. Dulcimer Pipes, 
has been produced with great success. 

Yankee Hill has been playing in a new piece at the Chatham, called 
the Spy in New York”—the house has been well attended. 


——— 


MUSICAL. 


Mapame Lazarere anv Moss. Miro's Concert.—We had the plea- 


sure of attending the second concert of these artistes, on Monday night, 


| at the Apollo Saloon, and regretted to see so meagre an attendance—the 
Whatever may be the effect, to- lay, of this simple narration---if ever | 


room being not more than half filled, and a great many of those were 
persons who “don’t pay” to our certain knowledge. 

The performers were the lady and gentleman above-mentioned and Mr. 
Etienne, hardly sufficient of themselves to entertain an audience for two 


| bours—the performances become irksome from their sameness, however 
Not satisfied with unjustly reviling Mc. Forrest in bis relations with | 


excellentthey may be, unless, indeed, they are of that extraordinary kind 


| which appeals toa higher feeling than that of mere gratification. This 


is not the case with those of Madame Lazare and Mons. Miro, although 
they are unquestionably higkly talented artistes. We were not particu- 
larly struck with the lady's playing—it lacks that boldness, dash and 
energy which give to such performances their charm. She appeared to 
us more like a good amateur, than a professional, and her style and 
manner of playing were calculated to promote the idea. She is a very 
graceful player, and her execution is remarkably neat, but not brilliant. 
In the duetts with the piano furte she appeared to great advantage, 
much more so, we thought, than in the solo. 

Mons. Miro plays the pianoforte exquisitely; he is one of those me- 
sicians who fails to take you by surprise, but gradually draws more and 
more upon the feelings, till he has appropriated them entirely to him- 


self. There is a softness and delicacy in his touch, which produces the 


| sweetest notes the instrument is capable of; and the taste with which be 


executes completes the witchery his performance possesses. 
This may sound like extravagant praise, when so many talented pia- 
nists have lately delighted and astonished us; but we don’t intend to 


| make any comparisons—we take Mons. Miro upon his own merits; we 


say not that he is equal to Moschelles, or that he rivals Wallace—we 
only express the feeling his playing produced upon us, which was one of 


| unqualified delight. The prayer from ‘ Mose in Egito’ was one of the 


most beautiful things we have ever heard; and Le Trille, which he 
played as a finale, was exquisite. We are sorry that his merits were 
not more generally known, or they would certainly have been proper'y 
appreciaced. 


Mr. Etienne we should take to be a better stage, than concert, singer. 
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His lower notes are very good, but his compass is very limited—and 
there is a harshness in some of the tones that does not sound pleasant!y 
on the ¢ar. 

Mr. Max Bohrer gives a farewell concert at Washington Hall, on 
Thursday next, assisted by Mrs. Sutton, Antognini, Scharfenburg and 
Timm. 

We perceive that the Philharmonic Society announces its first concert 

















More anon. We shall watch the ‘Government’—as the Directors 
style themselves—and, at the proper time, express our opinions. 

Damarean and Artot give a concert at Boston to-night. 

—————_ 
THE ELECTION. 

The following are the returns of the late election so far as can be as- 
certained, but their accuracy cannot be depended upon :— 

New York.—Whig Sheriff and two or three of the Assembly probably, 
Democratic County Clerk and Coroner. 

Brooklyn.—Whig majority of 150—five out of the nine wards whig. 

Albany.—Whig Sheriff—Whig majority in the County; average 150 
to 200. 

The Whigs have obtained majorities in the following Counties— 
Schenectady— Montgomery— Renssalaer— Westchester— Ulster-- Old 
Dutchess—the remainder not heard from. 

The following is supposed to be about the state of the polling in this 
city. 

Anembly—Average Whig vote 13,922; average Loco do. 14,384: 
Loco average majority, 462. 

Whole Ticket—Average Whig vote 13,986; Leco do. 14,403 : Loco 
average majority, 417. 

The ‘American Republican’ vote is some 7 to 9000, taken about 
equally from the two great parties—perhaps most from the Loco. 

So the ‘agony’ is over—the victorious party are rejoicing in shouts 
and cheers—and the defeated are trying to console each other under their 
disappointment, and mutually cursing 

' (____———=those juggling fiends 
That keep the word of promise to the ear, 
And break it to the hope,’’ 

Fortunately for ourselves, and perhaps for others too, we are not poli- 
ticians, except so far as quietly depositing our vote makes us one. We 
are not publicly recognized politicians; we are content to leave the 
world of politics for others to ‘ bnstle in’ and sit quietly in our editorial 
sanctum while they are wasting their health and damaging their lungs 
by loud and windy declamations, and giving utterance to all sorts of sen- 
timents, regardless of every thing except the effect they may produce 
upon those they are trying to delude. Well, that’s their business and 
we congratulate ourselves that it isn’t ours. We dont aay that we bave’nt 
a preference, or that we have no opinion of the different individuals who 
covet our suffrages, (though, by the by, we have'nt much opinion of 
many of them,) we have preferences and opinions but we keep them to 
ourselves. We may rejoice with the successful party, but then we have 
strong sympathy with the defeated. We are, in fact, like the widow 
who had a most convenient face; she could laugh with one side of it and 
cry with the other. Our political bias is an editorial secret, and our 
own heart the ballot box, that is alone acquainted with the ticket we de- 
posite. 

Well! they say the Democrats are triumphant—so be it, we dare say 
it’s all fair, and we have no donbt the Whigs were as usual very Inke- 


warm, and so kept at home by their own warm firesides, rather than turn | 


out in the face of a cold and cheerless snow storm, and they have lost by 
it, and it serves them right. However in accordance with our expressed 
principles we sympathize with them in their disappointment, and beg 
them to summon to their aid, philosophy of the best kind—to remember 
that they have the pleasure of a prolonged anticipation, and the hope 
which may be realized, provided they proceed harmoniously (and what 
an incentive to harmony it is) if electing their next President—whose 
position may possibly be susceptible of more definite definability than 
that of the present incumbent of the chair. This is a crumb of comfort, 
though they may not properly appreciate it, since they expected the 
whole loaf, but they must be content, for as the old song says. 


“ Better have seme crumbs for the mice to take, 
Then to have novcrambs at all.” 


We say nothing of the cause or causes which directly produced this 
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(to them) melancholy result—for, to be candid, we are in “ blissful igno- 
rance”’ of them. We suppose there was a cause, and we think it ought 
to be discovered by somebody, and removed—them’s our sentiments ! 

We are aware that this is but the first skirmish of the great battla to be 
fought next year; that for many months to come, we shall have the con- 
stant fire of the political troops cracking about our ears. We trust we 
shall be enabled to maintain our equanimity, and on the eve of the great 
contest, feel the same disinterested hope we do now, that “ the best man 
may win.” 


—— a —___ 
THE RIVAL “ MYSTERIES.” 

If there is such a thing as overdoing a good scripture rule, we may 
be said to transgress a little on the neighborly side—for sometimes we 
really do love our neighbors quite as well as ourselves, and treat them 
better than anybody ever treats us. The Harpers have published some 
splendid works lately, and we cordially acknowledge that our heart 
warms toward their establishment whenever we take up a pen to notice 
their books. The New World, too—independent of the personal friend- 
ship which has ever been maintained between the present proprietors 
of the Jonathan and those of this capital weekly—we bave always refer- 
red to the books they publish with pride and pleasure. Notwithstanding 
the temptatons to wealth held out by the publication of loose works, and 
the spirit of competition which sometimes induces publishers to do that 
which a love of money alone could not accomplish, the New World 
establishment remains untainted by a single exceptionable volume; all 
the works that come from its press are valuable in themselves, and 
unexceptionable in point of morality ; and it is high praise to say, that 
up to this time, and amid all the temptations held forth to induce a con- 
trary course, Mr. Winchester has never attached his name to a book 
which the most sensitive female might hesitate to read. 

We have confessed our liking for the Harpers, and an equal regard 
for the World. Now, when these our favorite establishments get toge- 
ther by the ears—close in desperate strife—what are we to do? What 
can we do, but stand back with folded arms, and see fair play. 

Winchester published “‘ The Mysteries of Paris.” We read the first 
number—found it beautiful in language, and intensely interesting. The 
translation was very fine, and we said all sorts of pleasant things abeut 
it. The Harpers published “‘The Mysteries of Paris,” and we said our 
say of it honestly and fairly, We did not intend to give one a prefer- 
ence over the other, because both were good, and such a course would 


have been very unjust to the uncompleted work. We liked both books, 
and we rejoiced to hear that they sold rapidly at both offices. Dearly 
beloved New World! permit us to say, your edition of “ The Mysteries 
of Paris” is in truth a superb work—we can recommend it with our 
whole heart to the public. We believe it to be a faithful, as it certainly 
is an elegant traslation; and if we have not said all this so earnestly 
before, it was because our notice of last week got crowded out, and the 
Harper edition came in all at once. Now we say to our readers—those 
who have read the Harpers’ edition—purchase Winchester’s also, if it is 
only to decide on their comparative excellence. For our part, we find 
the critical study thus offered, almost as interesting as the story. Buy 
both, we charge you! [It is a magnificent book, and worth neditg half 
a dozen times. 


———__ 

To Mr. Zepheniah Slick. 

Dear Par— 

Iv'e been dreadful sick these three weeks, eenamost dead and aint but 
jest set up on eend yet—Captin Doolittle has given me the top of a hard 
log tu rite this on, and has bolstered me up. Oh how I wish I was tu 
hum agin—I’ll rite mors next week. 

Your unworthy Son, 


JONATHAN SLICK. 
—[— 
Mepicat Booxs.—We direct attention to the advertisement of Carey 


& Hart in this days’ ‘ Jonathan,’ of valuable medical books. At this 
time particularly, when so many young men are in our city for the pur- 


publishers and to them, then by pointing out, where works of sterling 
merit can be obtained. Want of space prevents our entering into more 
particulars at present, but we shall refer to the subject again. 
a 

Ssow.—We had just a sufficient fall of snow on Tuesday, to “ swear 
by,” and to make it exceedingly unpleasant for those who wear thin 
soles. Old winter seems to be more impatient than usual this year; he 
surely might take bis time, there’s a long season of triumph before him, 


| 

| pose of studying surgery, &c., we cannot do a greater service to the 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| confound his “ frosty pan.’ 
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LITERARY NOTICES, 
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Avison’s Histony or Evrorg.—An abridgment of the last London | 


Edition of this highly valuable work, has been prepared by Mc. Edward 
S. Gould and published by J. Winchester 30 Ano street. 

‘The design of this edition is to place in a condensed view, before the 
reader, the principal facts contained inthe work, as many might object 
to the voluminous size of the original, and indeed for Colleges, Acadamies, 
&c., it would be unfitted, whilst qhe present one is eminently calculated 
for that purpose. Of course many portions of much interest is omitted, 
but as a whole, we think it will please the general reader, though it loses 
much of its value as a work of reference. 

McCuttocus’ Gazetteer —The fifth part of this capital work is 
issued by Harper and Brothers, price 25 cents. 


Husts’ Mercuants’ Macazine, for November, is promptly laid | 


upon our table, and’ we find it freighted with ite usual quantity of good 
and interesting matter. It is a valuable periodical, and deserves the 
gtéat patronage it receives. 

Tae Six Cocture, with historical sketches of the silk business in 
Burope and the United States. Greely and McElrath, Tribune buildings. 
Price 25 cents. 

Fawrmisr Letrers on Caemistry, by Justus Liebig. J. Winches- 
ter, 30 Ann street. An/interesting work of 52 pages, for 6} cents. 

Lire any Cuaracrer or Jonn C. Catrnoun with illustrations. J. 
Winchester, 30 Ann street. Price 6] cents. 

Wasperincs on tue Seas AND Shores or Arnica. Part 2, price 
25 cents, for sale at the Sun office. 

Frotssart’s Curosictes. J. Winchester. The ninth part of this 
excellent work is published, and the next number completes the set. 

Mysteries or Pants, by Eugere Sue. J. Winchester has issued the 
fourth and fifth parts of this exciting novel, price 12 1 2 cents each. 

Tue Compiete Works or SuaksreareE, by the Rev. Wm. Harness, 
M. A., Burgess and Stringer. We have received the first part of this 
semi-monthly publication which promises to be one of the most beautiful 
of the season, and will form when complete a full and entire copy of the 
works of Shakspeare, with Johnsons’ preface—a memoir of the author 
and a gloasary account of each play. It is very elegantly got up; the 
present number contains a beautiful engraving of the author from the 
Chandos picture, and two neat illustrations from the plays of King John 
and the Merchant of Venice. Itis to be completed in twenty parts, each 
part to be embellished with two illustrations. 

ItaciaAn without A Masrer, by A. H. Monteith, forms No. 8, of 
the Brother Jonathan Library, and is issued by Wilson and Company 162 
Nassau street, 25 cents, per copy. 


\ 
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LOCAL NEWS. 


James Dyer who murdered Mr. Doyle of the fourth ward, at. the last 


| ward election, and gailed for New Orleans, waa arrested there on his 


arrival, and will be brought to this city for trial. 

Tue Bowiina Green Fountain is to be lighted up with gas on 
Tuesday and Friday evenings. ‘ 
Tue Broapway Murper.—The remaics of Mrs. Leitga, who was 
murdered in Broadway, were suffered to lie in the dead house for several 
days, and finally buried in Potter's Field—the husband positively refused 
to pay the expense of a funeral, although $110 were found on his person 

when arrested, 
Some additional facts have transpired since, which tend to confirm the 


| criminality of the person in custody, 


New York Bangs —The Banks of New York have begun publish- 
ing their quarnerly reports. The Mechanics’ Banking Association has 
circulation $212;322; depos ts $317,962 ; due Banks $35,406; specie 


$69,008, Bank notes $122,434; due from Banks $30 913; State stocks 


$295,818 ; loans and discounts $486,536. The Bank of Commeres has 


| circulation $249,360; deposits $1,968,055; due bank $752,024; due 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Aison’s History or Evropg'—Harper & Brothers have issued the | 


sixteenth part of this excellent and most valuable work, price 25 cents. 
Tae Kaicxersocker for November has been received. 
Tue Picroriat Binte—published by J. S. Redfield, Clinton Hall. 
This magnificent work is now completed, and we are gazing with self 
gratulation on the sixteen numbers piled upon our desk. Beautifully 


individuals $143,621 ; specie $1,047,094 ; cash items $440,906; Bank 
notes $56,293; due frem Banks $87,737; Treasury notes $516,510 ; 
stocks of U. S. and N.-¥., $1,272,653; loans and discounts $2,962,625 ; 
due in New Orleans $60,935 ; suspended debt— 42.889 ; profits $138,- 
766. The loans and discounts to brokers are $626,104; to Directors 
$163,262. 

Mr Audubon has returned to the city. It is said that ir another year 
he will extend his trips into the mountains. This year he went only up 
the Missouri and Yellow Stene, and the region about them, to some dis- 
tance beyond Fort Union, above the mouth of thé Yellow Stone. 

American Biscte Socrety —The following gentlemen have been 
recently elected vice presidents of the American Bible Society: 

The Hon. William Jay, of New York. 
Hubert. Van Wagenen do.., 
General John H. Cock, Virginia. 

D. B. Douglass, Esq., Ohio. . 

Accipent.—As the 7 o’clock train of cars from Newark entered Jer- 
sey City on Monday evening, a Miss Thompson of this city, was walking 
upon the track with ber brother, when near the termination of the road, 
the tender struck ner, and knocked her down, the locomotive and tender 
passing over her, and horribly crushing one of her legs. She was im- 
mediately conveyed to the Farmers’ Hotel, where amputation was per- 


formed by Drs. Olcott and Zabriskie. 


The New Market Engine Company of Baltimore, arrived in this city 


| on Tuesday, and were received by Companies 22 and 14—they proceed- 
| ed in procession through eur principal streets, accompanied by an ex- 


printed is every page ; thick and white is the paper; and the embellish- | 


ments, one and all, are worthy the highest commendation that we are 
capable of bestowing. Every chapter commences with an ornamented 
letter, each a perfect gem and forming a beautiful attraction to each 


in scarcely more than the same number of pages. The plants and in- 
sects mentioned throughout the scriptures are also beautifully represent- 
ed in well executed cuts; and to these are added a host of elaborated 


subjects, mostly from old pictures. We really cannot take it upon us to | 


say how many thousand cuts are contained in this publication; but if we 


mounted by an exquisite letter vignette illustrative of its use. These, if 


we mistake not, are steel engravings and valuable as gems of art. The | oe , : 
e = g B | yet, forsooth, the suborner is discharged because there is not sufficient 


whole book as it lies before us complete, can be purchased for four 


dollars. 
$a 


that the agents of the Cunard line, are about to apply to the British 





cellent band—they presented a fine appearance 
The Repeal meeting called for Tuesday afternoon, in the Park, was 
postponed in consequence of the weather. 


Tue Susorsation Casz.—The charge against Ebenezer M. Peck, 
of subornation of perjury, in inducing a poor negro to become bail for 
two notorious thieves, and by this means procuring their escape, aided 


page. We counted no less than twelve distinct varieties of the letter A, | by practising a deception upon the Recorder, we perceive has been dis- 


missed by the Justices of the Lower Police, on the ground that not 
sufficient positive evidence was before them. 

It seems to us, that if the Justices were so very particular in every 
case brought before them, the Court of Sessions would be but little 
required. We have always understood that an affidavit to a certain fact, 


| was considered pretty positive evidence, and at least sufficient to send 4 
erumerate the letters, every one a gem of art, the amount must be al- | a } 


most unlimited. The title page is very neatly arranged, and a family | 


i as i ded. Each f thi ister is sur- | 
register of four pages ts also added. Each page of this register is sur | being only worth $42, and that he would make it all right, or words to 


prisoner for trial. Now, in this case the negro swears that Peck told 
him to qualify that he was worth the sum of $400, his whole effects 


that effect ; the negro did so, and is now in prison for the offence, and 


positive evidence. If the Justice that is supposed to preside over the 


| Police Office, has a pair of scales, they are certainly not well balanced, 
AtLantic STEAMERS.—it is stated we know not with what truth, | 


(.o:ernment for an alteration in their contract, changing the westera ter- | 


minus from Boston to this city. 


and we would recommend that she may be immediately deprived of them, 
or that a jury be appointed to examine the weights she uses in dealing 
out hercommodity. There is something wrong somewhere—something 
‘rotten in the state of ’'—the Department 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
ARRIVAL OF THE BRITANNIA. 


The Steamship Britannia arrived at Boston on Saturday evening, bring- 
ing intelligence from Europe to the 19th ult. inclusive, which is of much 
interest and importance. One of the principal events, and which has 
caused the utmost excitement, is the bold step taken by the British 
Government in the arrest of Mr. O'Connell, and the prevention of a mon- 
ster meeting which was to have been held at Clontarf on Sunday the 
19th ult. On the afternoon of the previous Saturday, a proclamation 
was issued by the Lord Lieutenant cautioning the public not to attend. 

This meeting was to have been the Jast of the monster meetings, all 
the strength of the Repealers was intended to have been brought to bear 
upon it. Steamers had been hired to convey parties from Liverpoel, 
Manchester, Yorkshire, and other parts of England, and the counties 
abutting upon the Irish metropolis were to have furnished their myriads. 
Orders had been issued by the association for the due regulation of the 
‘Repeal cavalry,” and the spot selected for the meeting was the battle 
ground, in the eleventh century, of a sanguinary conflict between the in- 
yading Danes and the native Irish. Every imaginable stimulant was to 
be called into requisition, to make the last display the most imposing of 
all. But the late hour at which the proc’amation appeared, interrupt- 
ing proceedings long previously determined upon, and which could not, 
from their nature and extent, be immediately cancelled, although happi- 
ly unattended with danger, looks like a wish on the part of British 
Government to court a collision with the people. 

No time was lost by the authorities in giving effect to their determina- 
tion to prohibit the meeting. Ali the available military force of the coun- 
try was in or near Dublin, the men were provided with sixty rounds of 
cartridge and twenty-four hours’ provisions, a park of artillery was on 
the field of Clontarf, and if Mr. O'Connell had not, hy a timely counter 
proclamation, prevented the people from assembling, the consequences 
would have been lamentable. But so great.is his popularity—so bound- 
less his influence over his countrymen, that his proclamation was attend- 
ed to, and the meeting did not take place. 

The following day a large meeting was held at the Abbey Street Thea- 
tre, when O'Connell counselled obedience to the law, announced his in- 
tention of holding simultaneous meetings in every parish of lreland, to 
petition for Repeal and to address her Majesty, and declared that noth- 
ng could accelerate his wishes so much as the interference of the Govern- 
ment. He intended to carry out the plan of the arbitration courts, for 
dispensing justice to the people without cost, universally, and he hinted 
at a plan for buying up the debts on Lrish estates, by subscription, in or- 
der that the money might be spent in Ireland instead of England as at 
present. 

On the Tuesday following, the Dublin papers stated that O’Connell | 
would be arrested the next day, and the Irish metropolis, as might 
naturally be expected, became highly excited. Every one was on the | 
qui vive. Great numbers of persons assembled at the Head Police- office 
Mr. O'Connell remained at his house, Merrion-square, and having re- | 

} 


ceived the Sacrament, was waited upon by the Crown Solicitor to know 
at what hour he would attend with bail at Judge Burton's chambers, 
The bour fixed was three o'clock. Mr. O'Connell attended and entered 
into recognisances, himself in £1,000, and two sureties of £500 each, to 
answer a charge of conspiracy and misdemeanour on the first day of 
term. The same course was adopted in the case of his eon Jno. O’Con- 
nell. 

The charge against Mr. O'Connell is that of conspiracy for the pur- | 
pose of compelling her Majesty, by demonstrations of physical force, to | 





change her measures and the laws of her realm; also with the utterance 
of seditious and inflammatory language, calculated to bring into contempt 
the government and constitution of the country, and produce dissatisfac- | 
tion in the army; and further, with raising money to procyre a change | 
in the laws and constitution of the realm. 

Similar proceedings will be taken against other persons. The Govern- | 
ment and O'Connell are now fairly at issue, and the result is looked for- | 
ward to with no little anxiety—the temper of the Irish has ten severely | 
tested, and the whele country is on the verge of rebellion and ripe for 
revolt, and ready to rush upon death at the bidding of O’Connell. 


Cuina —Intelligence has been received from Hong Kong to the 26th 
July. The ratification of the Nankin treaty of peace had been exchanged, 
and a Commercial treaty and tariff established with the Chinese High 
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Commicsioner. Sir Henry Pottinger had formally assumed the govern- 
meat of Hong Kong. The treaty is of the most liberal and comprehen- 
sive nature, aud likely to stimulate the trade and commerce of England. 
It is said that the large American shipments have not proved profitable, 
the cotton being unsuited to the Chinese market. 

Inpia.—The news is not important—there had bean more contention 
at Scinde, and the troops were enfeebled by ill-health. 

Spain.—Insurrectionary movements have taken place at Badajoz, Car- 
thagena, &c , but for the most part suppressed by the Government, Bar- 
celona still holds out and Saragossa maintains itself against Canedo. 
Madrid remained tranquil. 


Wates.—The disturbances in Wales still continue. Government is 
about to interfere in the matter, a royal commission has been appointed to 
examine into “the present state of the laws, as administered in South 
Wales, which regulate the turnpike roads; and also into the circumstances 
which have led to the receat acts of violence and outrage in certain dis- 
tricts of that country,” 

The quarterly account of the revenue, bears out the favorable antici- 
pations caused by the improvement in trade—the net revenue of the 
year ending Oct, [0th, exceeds that of the previous year, by the sum of 
£4076,346—the increase on the quarter is about a million and a half. 


CommerciaL Summarny.—The Liverpool Cotton Market is more ac- 
tive than it has been for years past—the weeks sale wae 91,580 bags, of 
which upwards of 40,000 have been taken on speculation. 

The arrival of the Caledonia caused a depression and prices receded 
one eighth. The accounts respecting the new Cotton Crop are so con- 
tradictory, except those from Texas, which are favorable, as to have 
mainly produced this result. Some juggling, it is alleged, bas been dis- 
covered recently amongst a certain class of the Liverpool brokers, to in- 
fluence the market, by fictitous sales; and this, though, in a slight de- 
gree, may not havé been without its effect. 

The new duty upon Canadian flour being now in operation, an in- 
creasing business is doing in the article, and as extensive supplies are 
expected to be shipped off before the navigation uf the St. Lawrence is 
closed, the present prices will probably not be sustained. 

American Stocks continne to improve, and holders in general are 
rather unwilling sellers at present rates: demand chiefly from New York 
State, Obio and Penn.; latter done to-day at 60. Ohio 89, N. Y. 5’s 92. 
Md. 5's in less inquiry at 45. A small tot Illinos 6's, 32. Indiana, 32 
is asked. Michigan 6's, 25. Ky. 6's, 89—buyers. Tenn. 6's 8687. 
Va. 6’s 89. S. C. stig 5's, firm at 93. Loa. bonds less sought alter. 
Bank of Lou., 1844, 96 asked. Cons. Ass. 50. Union Bank, four series, 
58460. Alab. 5's, Dollar 65, Stig. 70a71 per cent. Mass. none for sale. 

London Market, Oct. 18.—Cotton—Our market is firm, and prices 
are fully Zd per lb. higher; there is not, however, much demand at pre- 


sent. In the sales of the jast week, were included 250 American, in 
bond, good fair to good at 43d to 54. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The city election to take place on the 21st ult. was exciting great in- 
terest. ‘Lhe candidates are Mr. Thomas Baring and Mr. Pattison, the 
former @ monopolist the latter a free trader. 

Baron de Rottenburg has arrived in England from New York, in con- 
sequence of the reports concerning Lady William Paget, the baron’s 
sister. 


Paris is lighted every afternoon by 13221 lamps, of whieh 5,894 are 


| supplied with gas, and 7 321 with oil. 


The Rev. R, Waldo Sibthorp, who lately joined the Roman Catholics, 


| has returned io the church of England. 


Earl Grey, who had been seriously il], is much better. 


Sir Robert Peel bas given the princely sum of £4000 to the church 
building fund. 


An unsuccessful attempt has been made on the life of the Emperor of 
Russia. 


The Duke of Bordeaux has arrived in England, and has proceeded to 
Scotland. 

The contract entered into with the Barings by the Republic of Grena- 
da for the construction of a ship canal across the the Isthmus of Darien, 


| cedes to them the land on the line of the canal, and eighty thousand 


acres in the interior. 

Tbe Hon. Mr. Cushing, our Minister to China, arrived at Alexandria 
on the 10th of September. He had un audience with the Viceroy, and 
left on the same day for Suez, whence he was proceed to Bombay in the 
monthly steamer, expecting there to meet the American squadron ready 
to receive him and to convey him to China. 

Sunday preaching in the Parks of London has been forbidden. 

The Queen has conferred a pension of £100 & year on the widow of 
the late eminent surgeon Sir Charles Bell. 

The Dake of Lucea has gone to Vienna to support his son's claim to 
be the husband of Queen Isabelia of Spain. 

Paris is pretty full; but the Parisians complain that the English who 
come there now spend very little money. 

One vf the most calamitous fires that has occurred in the metropolis 
since that at Topping’s wharf, took place at an early hour on Wednesday 
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morning, in St. Martin's court, St. Martin’s-lane, London, when proper- 
ty to the amount of several thousand pounds was consumed; and, to add 
to the calamity, no less than three persons perished in the flames. 

Allan Mair, aged 84, has been executed at Stirling for the murder of 
his wife. The scene on the scaffold was of a most revolting natare, the 
miserable old man invoking curses on the witnesses against him for a 
period of more than five minutes. 


The Chinese are the only commercial people in the world wichout a regu- 
lar coinage or commercial dry measure. Almost the whole of their usages 
and customs, indeed, are just the reverse of European usages and cus- 
toms. In China the cart goes before the horse ; and a man fights a duel, 
not by killing his opponent, but by ripping open his own bowels. 

The Rev. Dr. Pusey has returned to Oxford, with his health quite 
restored. 

O'Connell has stated his intention to lay before Parliament, in the first 
week of the session, his plan for the formation of an Irish House of 
Commons. 

It is said the King of Hanover has offered to send 20,000 troops to 
Ireland to uphold the British authority. 


A Stockholm letter states that the town of Egersund (Norway) was | 


entirely destroyed by fire on the 4th Sept. 
Mr. Henson and his flying machine seem to be forgotten; but a per- 


gon named Leinberger has been exhibiting the model of a machine for | i Ganestio on (eho Baan tt Goctad’ ten tee et h 


the same purpose, and is about to construct one of larger dimensions. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC. 


Convent Garden closed after a short season of two weeks, owing it is 
said, to the extraordinary pretensions of Vandenhoff, Phelps and Ander- 
son—the house was re-opened, shorn of these luminaries, who each want- 
ed to shine forth as the bright particular star. Mr. and Mrs. Keely are 
now the attraction. The manager announces the engagement of the 
, Gymnase Eofantin’ whose performances have drawn crowded houses 
th Paris and other continental cities. 


At Drury Lane the ballet of the Peri attracts a large half price. 
Nothing new has been produeed—the Operas of Rochelle, Freischutz, 
L’Elisir d’Amore’ and Fra Diavolo, with Mile. Albertazzi (or Miss 
Howison,) as the prima donna—her debut was highly successful, but 
she was badly supported by Leffler and Templeton. 


The Princess Theatre has commenced its season with Balfe’s opera of 
Geraldine, and a new petit drama by Bourcicault, called the ‘ Old Guard.’ 
A Madam Prosper made her first appearance on English boards. Moiris 
Barnett as the old Corporal, is highly spoken of. 


At the Haymarket, a new piece, written for Farren, by Mark Lemon, 
entitled ‘ Old Parr,’ has been produced with triumphant success. Its 
title is derived from that of the renowned Thos. Parr whose adamantine 
constitution saw out some eight score years and ten, in the fifteenth, six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. The plot is composed of supposed in 
cidents in the old man’s life. He is first introduced at the age of one 
hundred and twenty years, and the second act is dated twenty-eight years 
later, which we find thus described in the Chronicle ; 


‘‘He is now no longer the hale, light hearted old man; his step is | 


feeble—his eye is dimmed at last, and his memory begins to fail him.— 
Thougb he has hved through the lives of four or five orJinary men, he 
remembers less of life than any one about kim, and all that he does re- 
member is tinged with melancholy and vain regrets. In his venerable 
old age he is the guest of the Earl of Arundel, who has given him an 
apartment in his house, with a page to attend upon him, which he does 
with the sedulousness of a son. In this closing portion of his career we 


have several exquisite touches. The name of some person, arespeciable | 
mercer in Cheap, is mentioned to him, who wishes to speak to him.— 


He knows the name well, he says; “ we were at school together. He 
is reminded that he must be mistaken, for that the man they are speak- 
ing of is on the sunny side of fifty. The desolation of his | ree at 
once flashes across him. He reco lects that every playmate of his sunny 
days of youth has long since been mingled with the dust, he weeps like 
a child, and is led off to his chamber. Here he sits musing, playing 
with a nosegay of flowers which bas just been sent him as a special 
present by the gardener, telling over their names to the page, and occa- 
sionally breaking out into all sorts of odd reminiscences of his eventful 


life. The youth listens in admiration and astonishment, and, forgetting | 


the painful incident from which the old man has just recovered, exclaims, 
“Oh, sir! I wish I had seen all that you have, and might live as long as 


you have.”* The old man rebukes him—tells him if he is wise he | 


should wish nothing of the kind, and then goes on to fill out the idea but 


just suggested in the previous scene; tells of the friends upon friends | 


who have passed away from him in his long and unsatisfactory career, 
the memories of whom come up io thick confusion upon his brain, as it 
were in mockery of al! the sympathies and affections of his nature. In 
the midst of this touching scene, the other characters come on in order 
to obtain bis evidence as to which of two wills to which his name pur- 
ports to be affixed as @ witness is the true one. So wrapped, however, is 
he in his retleetions, that he neither sees nor hears them. When asked 
“as to particular points and names, he says he does not remember them 
—he knows nothing of them—‘he is a very old man,” be cxcluims, al- 
most peevishly, and it is hard to trouble him with matters of this kind. 
; ght, however. of a particular dress worn by one of the parties on 
the occagion when the occurrence tock place suddenly recalls the whole 
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transaction to his mind ; and then, with calm volubility, as if anxious .o 
get through the story before he again loses all recollection of it, he goes 


| over the whole particulars, and is the means of restoring the rightful 


claimants to their possessions.” 

Farren and Buckstone are said to have played their parts inimitably 

A Miss Emma Stanley has made quite a hit at the Adelphi, she is 
said to be peculiarly fascinating. 

Ondine, with Celeste Stephan and Wieland, continues attractive at 
half price. A Miss Woolgar bas made a successful debut bere. 

The Strand Theatre has closed. The season has been most unpropiti- 
ous from its commencement, notwithstanding the production of two or 


| three dramas thet were received with much favour. The beavy rental, 


£20 per week (£30 per week has been given), renders it a hazardous 
speculation for & manager. Mr. Maywood, itis vo be regrett:d’ has been 
a loser of some hundreds of pounds since last Whit-Monday, the opening 
night of the season. 


The Jullien Concerts commence at the English Opera house on the 
15th inst. 


There are several candidates for the lesseeship of the theatrical season, 
which will be from the 20th of December for the whole year. Mr. Titus 
and Van Amburgh are among the competitors, and considerable altera- 
tions will be made in the interior previous to the theatrical campaign. 


The Olympic Theatre is open under the management of George Wild. 


Mr. J. Russeil performing Irish characters there, is said to be the best 
Irishman since Power. 


The Surrey is proceeding with uninterrupted success. 


A gentleman named Hoskins, from the Norwich Theatre, has made 
his debut at Covent garden, in the part of Charles Courtley. With 
some personal advantages, Mr. Hoskins is still awkward and unformed, 
as one but young in his profession. His taste, however, oppears to be 
cerrect, and, if not brilliant, he was neither commonplace nor coarse ia 
any portion of this effort in genteel comedy. In a word, he gives fair 
promise of proving an effective actor in that difficult line. 

Miss H. Gardner is engaged as the principal cantatrice at the Man- 
che-ter Theatre-Royal. 


The Liver Theatre, Liverpool, duly licensed for the first time, has 
opened, fur the performance of the regular drama, under the management 
of Mr. Raymond, the original lessee, with the most signal success. F, 
Vining, J. S. Browne and H. Bedford are in the company—Vining is 
stage manager. 


The Theatre Royal, Liverpool, closed since the insolvency of the late 
leasee, will be again opened at Christmas, under’ the superintendence of 
Madame Celeste and a portion of the Haymarket company. A consid: 
erable reduction of rent has been agreed to by the proprietors to the new 
directress. 


The Olympic, Acelphi, and New Strand Theatres have received a li- 
cence from the Lord Chamberlain's office for dramatic performance dur- 
ing the whole year. The same permission has been granted to the other 
minor theatres in the metropulis. The doubt entertained so long as to 
the saloons being permitted to give dramatic representations bas been 
decided in their favor, so far that the Eagle Saloon, the Albert Saloon, 
and others of that class, have received a ticence for theatrical perform- 
ances alone, the introduction of smoking and drinking being prohibited. 

Mr. H. Phillips, the vocalist, has been giving an entertainment in the 
provinces, entitled ‘‘ Leisure Hours,” consisting of dialogue and music, 
after the manner of the late Charles Dibdin, the celebrated song- writer 

A new farce from the pen of one of the Mortons, to be entitled 
“ Slight. Mistake,” is forthcoming at Covent garden; and a new farce 
is also in rehearsal at Drury-lane. 


Braham has obtained a renewal of the licence of his theatre which he 
now calls the Prince's. 


Mr. Lumley, lessee of the Queen's Theatre, is making extensive pre- 
parations for the next season. 

Auber is expected in London this season and will conduct one of his 
own Operas at the Princess Theatre. 


The Collosseum has been purchased by Mr. Montague of the Princess 
Theatre, who intends to give entertainments in it on a novel acale. 

Mile. Lola Mentez, the Spanish dancer, who made one appearance at 
the Italian Opera, London, last season, is likely to be imprisoned at Ber- 
lin for some time. The day of the grand review she was present on 
horseback, aud kept at some distance from the royal cortege, but her 
horse became frightened at the firing and rushed among the suite of the 
two sovereigns. A gendarme ordered her to fall back, and at the same 
time gave her horse a blow with his sabre, which irritated the lady, and 
she struck him across the face with her whip. The man took it coolly, 
but lodged a complaint against her, and the next day a huissier handed 
her @ summons to appear in Court to answer the charge. As soon, how- 


| ever, as she ascertained the purport of the paper, she tore it up and 


threw it at her feet, and she was immediately arrested—the offence is 
punishable with from three to five years imprisonment. Mile. Montez 
is the daughter of a Spanish general, and only 19 years of age. 

Mr. Wilson is giving his Scottish envertaioments in the provinces with 
much success. He shortly proceeds to Dublin. 
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The Society of British Musicians held their annual meeting in London | 
ia the early part of last month. The gem of the performances was a duo 
in D major by Mendelssohn, executed by G. S. Benne and W. L. 
Phillips. 

The Campanalogion band (what a name!) are giving Concerts through- 

st England, and are highly successful. 


The Edinburgh musical festival was held last month, and was weil 
oatronised. Miss Birch, Mrs. A. Shaw, Messrs. Manvers, Phillips, Ben- | 
nett, &c. were present. 


Leopold Mayer, the pianist has been playing before His Highness the 
Sultan at Constantinople. The Sultan highly complimented the pianist, 
and said be played better than Donizetti, and that he admitted it. Af- | 
terwards Riza Pacha remitted to M. Mayer, from the Sultan, a gold snuff- | 
box, enriched with brilliants, as a keepsake. 


The utmost activity is going on at the Académie Royale for the pro 
duction of Donizetti's ‘Don Sebastian.”” Scribe attends personally to 
the mise en scene, and Donizetti is mostly present at the rehearsals also. 


Fanny Elssler has appeared with unbounded success at Hamburg. 
The price of admission has been doubled since her engagement, asd yet | 
the house has been crowded to excess. 


Maile. Cerito is performing with much applause at Rome, but has a 
powerful rival in Mdlle. Flora Bretin, a French danseuse of much merit, 
and extremely popular in the imperial city. 

A young pupil of Pasta, named Caterina Delci, had made her debut at 
Milan in ‘‘ Somnambula,” and created a great sensation. 

Moriani is at Dresden. 


Adile Dumilatre was very successful at the Academic Royale, in 
Carlotta, Grisi’s part, in the ballet “ La Jollie Fille de Guard.” 


a 


FOREIGN ADVICES. 

Sandwich Islands.—Intelligence has been received from Honilulu to 
the 6th August. 

The native government has been restored by Rear Admiral Thomas 
without waiting for orders from England, declaring that Capt. Paulett 
had far exceeded his orders. 

On Monday, the 31st of July, the Hawaiian flag was restored, and the 
occasion was marked by appropriate and impressive ceremonies. The 
marines and sailors from H. B. M. ships Dublin, Carysfort, and Hazard, 
were on shore, and paraded in military order to receive the King. At 
10 o’clock the King appeared, escorted by his guard and attended by a 
large number of chiefs and their retainers. As they approached the 
ground, the band played “ God save the King,” the Hawaiian colors were 
unfurled, and a salute of 21 guns was fired by the royal artillery of H. 
B.M. At half past 10, the English flag which was flying at the fort 


was hauled down, and that of Hawaii hoisted in its stead, and saluted | 


from the Dublin, the Carysfort, and the Hazard, with twenty-one guna 
each—the ships at the same time dressed with flags. This salute was 
returned from the fort. The U.S. ship Constitution, also dressed with 
flags, then salated the fort, which salute was returned. The ships pre- 
sented a most beautiful and animating spectacle. 


Texas.—The news from Galveston is to the L3ch Oct 

The national vessels were to be sold on the 14th ult. 

A bituminous lake, similar to the Pitch Luke of Trinidad, has been 
discovered in Jefferson county, about 100 miles from Galveston. 

A fire occurred on board the ship Austin onthe U6cb ult. It was 
jueriched, however, before any serious injury was effected. 
’ A large encampment of Camanches has been discovered on the Nucces, 
above the road leading from the Presidio to Bexar. It is supposed there 
are three or four hundred warriors at this encampment. They have 
bitherto committed no depredations on the frontier of Texas. 

Nearly all the Mexican troops have marched from Rio Grande into the 
interior towards Mexico. 

“It is said that Sam Houston has been guilty of the deepest treachery 
to his country—that he has agreed te acknowledge the supremacy of 
Mexico, which power is then to cede to England, Texas as payment to 


her of herdebt. For his services in the premises, the President is to re- | 
ceive a handsome sum—some say a cool hundred thousand—and an im- | 


portant post nader government.” 


Col. Sherman stands at the head of the poll, as candidate for Major- | 


General of Militia. 


From Laguna.--The schooner Argus arrived at New Orleans on the 
23d ult., from Laguna. She reports that the port of Laguna had been 
closed, and that orders had been given to the Yucatecos to leave in 24 
hours. Hostilities were expected daily. The epidemic was raging at 
Laguna when the Argus left. 


South America —Intelligence has been received from Kingston Ja- 
maica to the 26th ult. Bolivar had threatened Peru with war. The 
port of Tquique, Colize and Arica were under blockade. The yellow fe- 
ver so fatal at Guyaquil had disappeared—it is supposed that upwards of 
4,000 persons had fallen victims to it. 

The Governor of Penama is employing the soldiers in making a good 
wagon road across the isthmus. 

A revolutionary outbreek had occurred in South Peru, but was soon 
quelled. President Vivaneo is becoming highly popular. 

Mercantile business was good, 





St. Domingo.— By advices received per schooner Ellen, we learn that 
the country is in a state of disquietude. It was feared that the blacks 


| would make a descent upon the place—Jerimie was under martial law. 


A 
NEW YORK MARKETS.—Nov. 9. 


Asnes.—Pots continue in brisk demand, at $4 50, with sales 75 to 

to 100bis. Pearls are dull, at $5 25, sales about 75 barrels. Cortos, 

Factors ask 1-4 cent per lb advance, sales to day, reported 1000 bales, a 

small improvement bas taken place.on the low grades. Fiour ann 

Meat, market firm, Genessee $475 demanded, but sales made at3d and 
6d off. Michigan and Ohio, common brands, $4 69; Round Ohio $4 69 
a $475; Troy Fancy, $475 ; Fancy ranges from $4 87 1-2 to $5 25; 

Eastern freights are moderately plenty. sales, scratched $4 37 1-2 a $4 
44; Fine Mid. $4 12 1-2, a $425; Mid. $3 62 1-2, a $3 75; about 500 
to 800 barrels per day, of Georgetown, are sold at $4 50 Old; New $4 
75 a $4 811-4; Richmond Country, $475 ; Brandywine $4 87 12; 
Rye Flour sold at $3 a 3:12 12; Buckwheat arrives freely and sella at 
$1 62 1-2 a $1 69 in bags; barrels $3 12 1-2 a $325; common prime, 
$375 a $4. Gra isin demand, and we notice a sale of 2000 bushels 
at 96 cents; Corn is in good demand, 2500 bushels Ohio, via Canal sold 
at 54 cts., weight; 2000 New Orleans, to arrive coastwise, at 53 cents, 
weight, delivered, and 2000 do new North River, to arrive, at 46 cents, 
weight delivered. This is the first sale of new this season. Rye in de- 
mund, about 5000 bushels sold at 68 cents, in the Slip, and 70 cents de- 
livered. A large parcel here is held at 73 cents. The only lot of Barley 
offering, 2000 bushels, sold at 52 cents. Oats are cmely and in good 
demand. We quote 30 1-2a 31 1 2cents. In store they are held higher. 


NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET. 

Nov. 6—At market 1250 beef cattle, (400 Southern,) 25 cows and 
calves, and 650 sheep and lambs. 

Prices—Beef Cattlhe—We quote to correspond with last week, vis. : 
ordinary to prime retailing $4 a $4 50 a $5, with a few extra a $5 25. 

Cows and Calves—All taken at $18 a 28 50. 

Sheep and Lambs—All sold, at $1 a 2 274 for lambs, and $1 25 to 
$4 for sheep, as in quality. 

—  —— 


GENERAL SUMMARY, 


We learn from the Niagara Courier. that a body of Prussians, consisting 
of 86 families and nearly 409 persons, have purchased over 1800 acres 
of land in the town of Waketield, N. ¥., on which they have already 
founded a settlement and commenced improvements. 


Pifteen Convicts Escaped.—We learn from Jefferson City, that fif- 
teen convicts escaped from the Penitentiary two or three days ago. — 
Among them, Buffalo Bill, Fitagerald, Phelan, Pepper, and other most 
accomplished ecoundrels. 


Gov. Barry bas appointed Thursday, the 30th inst., as a day of thanks- 
giving throughout Michigan. Gov. Reynolds has set apart the same 
day for a similar purpose in Missouri. 

Horrid Murder.—On Monday night week last, a party of young men 
in Augusta township, Northamberland county, Pa., went out for the 
purpose of hunting raccoons, and in passing a house where two Irishmen 
named Hunter, (brothers,) with a third person, name not recollected, 
made an attack on two of the party, William Grant and John Vandling. 
Mr. G. was first attacked and felled to the earth by the club of the 
assassins, and although severely bruised, was not fatally injured. Vand- 
ling was next attacked, and cruelly beaten with clubs by the Irishmen, 
and would have beer massacred on the spot, but for the timely arrival 
of two of his brothers and the rest of his young companions, who res- 
cued him from the hands of the desperadoes. When dnsettell he was 
found to be fatally injured, and altheugh about three miles from home 
by the assistance of his companions he was able to reach his father’s 
house, where he died in one bour after his arrival. The deceased was 
22 years of age. The three Irishmen were arrested, and lodged in the 
jail at Sunbury to await their trial. 

Yellow Fever Statistics,—The New Orleans Picayune states that in 
1839, there were 1086 yellow fever cases admitted to the Charity 
Hospital, 634 discharged, and 452 deaths. In 1840, no admissions, | 
discharged, and 1 death. In 1841, there were 1113 admitted, 520 dis- 
charged, and 690 deaths. Ih 1842, there were 410 admitted, 214 dis- 

charged, and 211 deaths. In 1843, up to the 25th ult., there were 1090 
| admitted, 475 discharged, and 467 deaths. 


———— 


Injunction against Selling City Lands.—The Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, have granted an injunction against the authorities of 
Boston, forbidding a sale of a part of the land belonging to the Commos, 
south-west of Boylston and Charles streets. This injunction has been 
granted at the request of the Boston and Providence Railroad Company. 
‘The injunction is a temporary one, and the question of the validity of 
the sale remains yet to be argued and decided. 

Sympathy.—A meeting of sympathisers was held in Boston, last 
week, to arrange plana for aiding T. W. Dorr, in bis coming trial for trea- 
son, in the State of Rhode Island. 

Death Warrant.—The death warrant of Wil&am Chrise, convicted 
some days ago in Allegany County Court, of the murder of Abraham 
Frey, has been signed by the Governor of Marylaid. He is to be exe- 
cuted on Friday, the 24th inst. 

Two brothers named Rand have been commicted, oc suspicion of being 
concerned in the robbery of the $4000 from the Quincy stage. 
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A portion of Sir Wm, Drum nond Svewart's party returned to St. Louis 
on the 234 ult. They separated from the rest near the mouth of the 
Platte river. 

The Boston Repealers held a large meeting last week. 


BROTHER 


$420 were 


collected, making the sum now on band $1800, which is kept until re- | 
| Course on Wednesday, was highly interesting. The stake was $500— 


quired by some emergency ! 
Gov, Dorr bas been arrested at Providence and remains in prision on 
the charge of high treason. 


heats one mile, best 3 in 5, in harness, 


Wm. H. Schroder has been committed to take his trial for the seduc- | 


tion of Mies Lain of Wilmington, Del., with whom he sloped. 
ties deny the fact. 
A verdict has been given in favor of the housekeeper of the late Ste- 


Both par- 


phen Girard for $1500, claimed for services rendered during bis lifetime. 
| action, is yet young, and probably capable of making considerably lees 
| time than he did on Wednesday. 


Mrs. Fairfield, the mother of the poet, aecompanied by her son and 
four grandchildren, was in Louisville, on the 10:h inst., soliciting sub- 
scriptions for an American novel, written by her talented son, and which 
is entitled “ Tus Asoniounes.”’ 

A man named Smith Gilden, residing near Washington, Va., stabbed 
his son whilst in a state of intoxication. His life was despaired of.— 
The father was committed to prison. 


Reo. Mr Pierpont has «ned the Hollis street church proprietors for 


afiother year’s salary—$2200—and attached the real estate therefor — | 


At this rate the writs will accumulate before the case is decided.— Post. 
Trit or Hatcu 1s Saco, Me. —Ebenezar K. Hhtch has been ac- 


quitted on the charge of murderiog engineer Adams, by placing obstruc- | 


tions on the Eastern Railroad. 


An attempt was made to break into the house ef Mrs. Thorpe, Alba- 
ny, on Tuesday night, the 31st ult., but the noise awoke her nephew, 
who shot at the villains from his window with a revolving pistol, wound- 
ing one, who was carried off by his companions. Blood was found upon 
the window sill and in the yard, but could not be traced further. 
man named Ashley has been missing since, and a companion of his, 
named Silliman, has been committed. 


Mail, Mr. Gillett proprietor of the Neponset and Quincy stage, took $ 
package of $4000 from the Suffolk bank, in bills of the Qoincy Stone 
bank, to carry to the latter bank in Quincy. He placed the package as 
usual at the bar No. 9, Elm street, whence he received it and placed it 
under the seat in front of the stage. On arriving at Neponset, he took 
the fares from the passengers, leaving the package still under his box.— 
When he arrived at Quincy, on opening the package at the bank, it was 


found to contain nothing but pieces of brown paper, nicely done up in | 


the same form with the bills, in imitation of the late Mulberry bank af- 
fair. Not the slightest suspicion attaches to Mr. Gillett. $500 reward 
is offerred for the recovery of the money and the conviction of the thief. 


A very destructive fire occurred in Rochester, on Tuesday, the 3d inst., 


destroying the range of buildings from the alley west of the Third church, 
to some distance up Pearl and South streets. Between twenty and 
twenty-five buildings are laid in ruins. 


The editors of the Vicksburg Whig and Sentinel fought a duel on the 
morning of the 26th ult., with rifles, at 60 paces There was no damage 
done. 

Vineyard, who deliberately shot Mr. Arndt dead, in the legislature of 
Wisconsin, about a year ago, was tried for manslaughter and acquitted! 


The Baltimore Slave Case —The jury in this case, mentioned last 
week gave a verdict for the defendant, thus declaring the girl « slave.— 
Her counsel gave notice of motion for a new trial. 


Navigation Extraordinary —On Sunday week, an open +kiff boat, | nelia Ann, daughter of the late M«thias La Rue, Esq., of New Jersey. 


20 feet iong, with a crew of two men and a boy, arrived at Savannah, 
Geo., from Philadelphia, having encountered one or two heavy storms in 
which they lay to! The adventurers have gone down South to catch 
shad 
rr 
‘ NAVAL. 

Dr W. 8. W. Raschenberger has been ordered to the Navy Hospital 
at Brooklyn, in place of Dr. Ticknor, who is relieved ‘ 

It is romored) that the Naval Station at Baltimore, is to be discon- 
tinued. 


A | 





easy in two heats. 


JONATHAN. 


THE TURF. 


Troitinc Matcn over tue Camarince (Mass.) Course.—The 
Boston Bee says the trotting match which came off over the Cambridge 


The first heat was won by Post 
Boy, by two lefgths, in 2:45. 

In the second trial they went off in good style, Post Boy soon taking 
the lead, and winning the heat in 2:43. 

The third was also won by Post Boy, in 2:41, making three straight 
heats in 8:09. Post Boy is a beautiful bay horse, of fine carriage and 


Kenpatu Covunse.—There were but three horses that started for the 
purse of $75, two mile heats, in harness: Ion, driven by George Young ; 
Boston, by J. Whelpley; and Staunton, by Sherlock. The purse was 
won by Boston, who won in two straight heats. Previous to starting, he 
was the favorite against the field. 


~ 


Staunton 3—3 —Time, 1st heat 6.17; second heat 6.22. 

Immediately after, the race for the purse of $300, two miles ia har- 
ness, was contended for, free for all trotting horses. There were three 
entries, grey mare Lady Suffolk, driven by D. Byrant; brown gelding 
Dutchman, driven by Hiram Woodruff; and bay gelding Rifle, driven by 
J. Whelpley. Much and great anxiety was expressed as to the result of 
this contest; the ‘‘blunt”’ was sported freely on Dutchman, and much of 


| the aforesaid “ tin’ changed hands, after the result was ascertained. 
Anotner Great Rossery.—On Tuesday afternoon, says the Boston | 


The old adage that “ the grey mare is the better horse’ was certainly 
verified on this oceasion, that thin, gaunt, sharp looking cutter, Lady 
Suffolk, winning the race in two straight heats, without much difficulty. 
“ Jockey of Norfolk” may have been too bold, but Lady Suffolk was not 
a whit too speedy. 

Lady Suffolk 

Dutchman 2—2. , 

3—3 —Time, 1st heat 5 38; second heat 


The race for $100, two mile heats, in harness, was won by Cayuga 


Chief, beating Dutchess, and distancing Rattler. This was also won 


Time, 5:35—5:45 
The course was in splendid order, and the slow time is, therefore, a 


little extraordinary. 
—— EEE 


MARRIED, 


On Thursday, the 2d instant, by the Rev. Robert Seney, Mr. John Williams, to 
Miss Mary E. Scott, all of this city. 

On Monday evening. Oct., 30, by the Rev. Mr. Nichols, Mr. Daniel H. Collins, 
to Miss Mary Sophia Keeler, all of this city. 

On Saturday, 4th inst., by the Rev. Dr. Potts, Mr. William Whitney, to Miss 


| Mary Stuart, daughter of the late James McVickar, all of this city. 


By the Rev. George Beanedick, Mr. Jacob Deeth, of Philadelphia, to Miss Cor 


At Bushwick, Oct. Ist, by the Rev. 8. C. Ferry, Mr. John Stone, of Bushwick, 
to Miss Ann Tilton, of Newtown. 

Io this city, on the 25th ult, by the Rev. Heman Bangs, Thomas Hopkins to 
Augusta Butler. 

On the 26th ult, William Lynch to Sarah Waters, beth of this city. 

In Philadelphia, by the Rev. W. H. Odenheirmer. Samuel Packwood, of New 
York,to Mrs. A. Chamline. 

In Brooklyn, on the 25th ult, by the Rev. William Burneti, Charles A. Johnson 
to Hannah Scott. 

In Brooklyn. on the 26th ult, by the Rev. W.H. Smith, William J. Coffin te 


Emeline Sands. 


There were six vessels of war in the port of Honolulu (Sandwich Is- | 


lands) on the 6th of Aug., to wit—U. S. ships United States, Constella- 
tien, and Cyane; H. B. M. ships Dublin, Carysfort, and Hazard, 

The U. S. schooner Phoenix, Lt. Com. Sinclaire, was at Kingston, 
(Jam.) Oct. 18tb, from Norfolk. 

The U. S. brig Boxer arrived at Pensacola on the 16th inst. 
S. brig Somers sailed thence on the same day for Havana. 


— a 
DIED, 


Of consumption, Mr. John Dunham, aged 41 years. 

At Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 26th, at 1 o’clock, A. M, Mary Hopkins, infant daugh- 
ter of James F. and Adeline J. Robinson, aged 4 months and 15 da -s. 

Ov Thursday evening, 2d inst., of consumption, Mrs. Evriine Weeks, aged 48 


| years. 


The U. 


The On Kahye, Commander Knight, arrived at Charleston the 29th | 


ult. from Norfolk. 
ing veesel. 

The Columbus 74, ship St. Louis, and schr Enterprise, comprised our 
squadron in that quarter. 

The U. S. ship Relief was at Callao on the 11th. 
all well. The Erie, with Commodore Dallas, had sailed for the Sand- 
wich Islands 3th Aug. The U. S. schooner Shark had sailed for 
Valparaiso. ' 


The On Kahye will remain at that port as a receiv- | 


Officers and crew | 


| 
| 


After a short and severe illness, John Messinge, aged 70 years, 

On Sunday, the 5th inst., Mrs. Charlotte Class, aged 58 years and 7 months. 

Suddenly, on Sunday morning, the 5th inst., Mr. Peter Wentzel, Sen., in the 
67th year of his age 

On the 29th ult, John McDonnell. 

On the 30th ult, Francis Donnelly aged 43 years. 

Oa the 30th alt, at Brooklyn, Saruh Levy, aged 50 years. 

On the 30th ult, Harriet Ayres, aged 38 years. 

On the 26th ult, Adeline Melvina Fjandrow, aged 8 years. 

In St. Louis, Mo, on the 28th of Sept. John Dick, of New York, in the St® 
year of his age 

On the 13th of Sept. last, in the city of Richmond, John Van-Lew, formerly of 
Long Island, aged 53 years. 

At Flushing, L. 1, on the 28th ult, Anna L. King, aged 33 years. 











Cuarwes 3. Sreatrros, aniver ‘< 
sally cognominated General T'om {| \ 
Thumb, Junior, was born January > m 


Lith, 1832, and is consequently 





eleven years old at the date of this ‘as 
memoir. 
His parents are people of the \N 


common size, with nothing at all } 
remarkable-in their physical or 
mental organization. At lis birth, 
the General, for by this title we 
mustcall bim,weighed aine pounds 
and two ounces, which is rather 
greater than the avernge weight of 
children at their birth. There were 
no extraordinary cireumstances at- 
tending his advent, or preceding it, 
and he was considered a very haad- 
some, hearty, and promising boy. 
Nothing remarkable was noticed 
respecting him, until he was about 
five months old, when he weighed 
fifteen pounds, about which time 
his parents and their neighbors be- 
gan to remark that he did not con- 
tinue to grow. Still,there was no 
indications of disease—the child 
grew in maturity if not in dimen- 
sions, and expecting that he would 
soon take a start, his parents 
thought little of the matter. ‘Tine ; 
passed on, however, and the Gene- 
ral remained in statu quo, growing 
remarkably strong, playful, active, 
intelligent, and handsome—increa- 
sing in vigor and the manliness of 
his proportions, but not increasing & 
one inch in height, or one ounce in 
weight; and it is proper te state ; 
that he has always enjoyed a fine 
— partaking freely of the 
ordinary dishes found upon the ta- 
bles of the laboring classes, has re- 
freshing sleep, and has always 
been in the most perfect health, 
with the exception of thoze slight colds, &c., to which the best regulated | 
con-titutions dre sometimes liable. Subsequent to his birth, his parents 


girls of nine and seven yeitrs of age. There is nothing in his history or | 
appearance, or of his family, to give the least clue to the astonishing 
phenomena which he exhibits. 
{t is very difficult to form a proper idea of the personal appearar 
this extraordinary personage. ‘The imagination cannot conceive the 


possibility of such extreme littleness; and we find it very difficult, even 
with the help of drawings, to think of a perfect miniature man, only 
TWENTY-PIVE INCHES HIGH, and so perfeet and elegant iu his propor- 


tions, as to weigh only FIFTEEN POUNDS 

When standing upon the floor, and walking about the room, which 
he does, dressed in the most elegant and fashionable wanuer, with all | 
the grace and dignity of the finished gentleman, his head scarcely reaches | 
the knees of a person of ordinary stature, and is about on a level with | 
the seats of the chairs and ottomans of the drawing room. 


All his limbs are of the most elegant proportions; his head of the 
proper size, and beautifully developed, with the hantsomest limbs, and 
prettiest little feet and hands ever seen. His boots are perfeet Welling- 
tons, made from the softest kid, by the most fashionable artists ; his clothes | 
are nade by the best tailors, and his gloves are, of necessity, furnished to 
erder, for nothing so small and fairy-like are ever otherwise manufic- 
tured, His canes, of which he has several, are about teu or twelve inches | 
long, and his hats, for all his different costumes, are of themselyes curi- 
osities. 

The General has a light complexion, light hair, fresh, resy cheeks: | 
large beautiful dark eves, a fine forehead, 4 handsome mouth, and great | 
vivacity of expression, and hilarity of behavior. 


The Editor of the Courier and Enquirer, Col. Webb, whom the Gene- 
ral visited soon after his arrival in New York, thus describes him, in that 


dinner yesterday, we were honored with a very unceremonious visit from 
no less a personage than the distinguished General Thomas Thumb. We 
were somewhat annoyed at the interruption at first; but discovering its 
cause and the honor conferred upon us, very quietly proceeded in the ope- 
ration of carving a turkey, which the companion of the General assured 
us weighed more than his grace. We were somewhat disposed to ques- 
tion this; but when informed that Geserat THume weighs precisely fif- 
teen pounds two ounces ! we admitted the truth of the assertion, and placed 
the General along side of our plate to superintend the operation of carv- 
ing. He took his station with great sang froid, and amid the roar of our 
little ones, quietly kicked aside a tumbler wf water which he considered 
dangerous in the event of his falling into it! 

“ As soon as we had carved the turkey to his satisfaction, he very grace- 
ully walked around the table, at the risk of being drowned in a wine 
[ glass, paid his respects to all who were sitting around it, and selected a 

seat for himself, in which ‘he ate a very hearty dinner, and drank the 


paper —_ 
“ SOMETHING NEW UNDER THE Sun.—While quietly discussing our 
health of all present in a glass of Malmsey 





LIFE, PERSONAL APPEARANCE, CHARACTER, AND MANNERS OF 
GENERAL TOM THUMB. 






















“ All thig may appear to 
the reader; but it is r truth. 
General Taume is e years of 


age, weighs fifteen pounds two 
ounces, and 1s cxactly twenty-five 


inches high! Beyond all ques- 
tion, he is the greatest Dwarr 
of whom we have any account, 
' Si 
So e being smaller than Sir Jerrrer 
ved up in a Pye for the amuse- 
8] ) ment of guests,) and along-side 
of whom Major Srevens declares 
' himself to bea Giant! Of ave- 
rity, he is the greatest curiosity 
-. a quite sure thet all who omit to 
7 ¥ pay their respects to him, at the 
American Museum, will forever 
VU) regret it. 
; panied the General, informs us 
\ that at his birth h: weighted nite 
A} pounds and a halt, and aequised 
his present weight at the age of 
, he has not varied at any time a 
j half pound from his nt 
weight—I5 Ibs. 2 oz. No de- 
scription can possibly enable the 
diminutiveness of this little gen 
tleman, or of the peculiar im- 
pression made upou one-by his 
dress and manners. His tailor 
talent in fidting 80 extraordina 
a figure, which by the bye, is well 
proportioned ; but we shrewdly 
suspect that his CANE is no mote 
} pen with a button on the largest 
end of it.’ 
In strength, activity, and -vive- 
city, the General is remarkable. 


Hupson, (who was actually ser- 
we have ever seen; and we are 
— “The page who accom- 
e 

six months; since which 
reader to forth any idea of the 
has certainly exhibited tact and 
| or less than the nandle of @ steel 
He often amuses himee!t by taking hold of a cane with one or both bands, 


and being carried about the room, which a man can easily do with one 
have had two other children, who are now well grown and interesting | ha 


id. Ue is constantly engaged in walking about, talking, and in vari- 


ous pastimes aud employments, from early in the morning till latg at 
night, without.showine any signs of fatigue, and seems the happiest little 
| fellow in the world. 


Never was a human being, of any size,ever blessed with a kinder heart, 


or a more excellent disposition. He never forgets an acquaintance, and 
cherislie¢s his frieads with the greatest affection. ‘There is something ex- 


tremely winning in his manners, and this, with his strange beauty, has 
made many persons, and especially ladies, eo strongly attached to him as 
to become his almost daily visitors. Children are always delighted with 
him, aud little girls are his eepecial favorites. He receives all bis visitors 
with » cordial and courtly grace ; shaking hands, and kissing the ladies, 
which it is impossible to prevent his doing, and whieh he appears to en- 
joy, especially, when done roguishly, or by stealth, with extreme gusto. 
uring his Southern Tour, early in the Spring of 1843, when he was vi- 
sited by immense crowds in every Atlantic city, he boasts, among his 
ether adventures, of hawing kissed six thousand ladies. 

It ix natural to suppose that the smallness of brain should limit the de- 
velopment of his intellectual faculties, and such is probably the case, but 


| from obvious circumstances, the General’s education has been neglected. 


There is, however, no lack of iatelligence, or aptitude to learn, and the 
General is now advancing in rearing, music, &c., with every prospect of 
a rapid proficiency. 

Of course, General Tora Tham) has been the greatest attraction, made 
a strong sensation, and drawu admiring crowds in every place which he 
has visited. Atthe Aiaerican Museum in New York, he was seen daring 
a few weeks by more than eighty thousand persons. In Philadelphia, 
Boston, Baltimore, Charleston, &c., his success was not less remarkable. 
It is truce that the other attractions of the American Museum are: of the 
highest order, and that under the management of Mr. Barnum, it ranks 
with the first establishments of the kind in the world; but unquestionably 
Genera! Thumb has proved, in all his engagements, its greatest card. 


While at this popular establishment, bis levees at all hours were crowd- 
ed by the wealth, fashion, and intelligence of the metropolis, and by thou- 
sands of strangers arriving and departing. These he welcomed, ig the 
great reception hall of the Museum, and after showing them the spleudid 
Fountain and thousands of beautiful curiosities, with which it was crowd- 
ed, he appeared again on a raised platform in the great hall, in the third 
story, where his Miniature Palace, Furnitare, and Equipage, caused al- 
most as much sensation as the General himself, and where, amid the mil - 
lion curiosities of nature and art, he was still the greatest wonder. 


At each performance in the Splendid Exhibition Saloon, he walked 
upon the Stage, gracefully saluting the crowded audiences, and mounted 
upon a chair by an assistant, sang in a sweet voice, and with inimitable 
effect, a patriotic song, after which he retired, acknowledging by frequent 
bows, the rapturous er he never fails of receiving. 

A visit to the rial Gardens, on the roof of the Museum, to view the city 
by gasor moonlight, and witness the ascension of the illuminated Balloons, 
would close the pleasures and fatigues of one day of his strange existence. 


| 
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BY LETTERS PATENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


CLIREHUGH’S 
TRICOPH'EROUS, 


PATENT MEDICAL COMPOUND 


FOR THE 


HUMAN HAIR, 


It is acknowledged by thousands, who use it daily, to be the only 
remedy to PREVENT BALDNESS, and to restore that bair which bas 
fallen ‘off or become thin—to PREVENT GREY HAIR—to cure and 
remove every eappearance of SCURF and DANDRUEF from the hair, 
and to keep the hair in the most healthy, soft and glossy state, yet free 
from all oily and greasy appearance. 

What is here promised will be warranted, under a forfeit of $500—and 
the vrofessional reputation of the proprietor is deemed sufficient that 
everything like quackery is discarded, in proof of which the proprietor 


can to hundreds in New York, and the agent to a great number in 
Sony, who have experienced the most successful results. 
Private rooms for gratuitous advice on all diseases of the skin connec. 


ted with the growth of the hair. 
Principal fice 205, Broadway, near St. Paul’s church. aul? 


. CAN ANYTHING BE PLAINER, 
Than that the great men whose letters are appended belew, say respect- 
ing the merits of Pease & Son’s compound Extract of Hoarhound. Gra- 
tifying it is indeed to be in possession of such valued testimonials and 
memorials. Firstcomes New York’s favorite son, Van Buren, then comes 
the voice of the much loved sege and hero frem the Hermitage, the great 
Jackson. Td receive the thanks of such a man for preserving his health, 
is high praise indeed. Fresident Tyler likewise acknowledges his grati- 
fication forthe good the Hoarhound has done him. The distinguished 
Bouck, ruler in the Empire State, returns his thanks ; and to fill up the 
measure, our popular and eminent Mayor, Robert’ H. Morris, adda his 
testimony to its value. The fact is, there is no remedy for a cough, cold, 
and pulmonary complaints like the 

COMPOUND EXTRACTr OF HOARHOUND 
and the world is becoming more and more convinced of it every day. 
Hermitage, April 17, 1843. 

sorter a asiae os aaienitelign your kind favor of the Ist ult. by 
the hand of my friend Mr. J. Armstrong, and with it your most esteemed 


present, a package of your Horehound Candy, for which receive my sin- 
cere thanks. I can only add that may thousands receive from its use as 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 





much benefit as 1 have done ; then wil! its inventor go down to posterity | 


as onevof its benefactors. te Me meee 
Iam, gentlemen, very respectfully, your friend and obedient servant, 
> oF Y, apr. ANDREW JACKSON. 
Washington, April 6, 1843. 

The President desires me to return Messrs. Pease & Sons his acknow- 
ledgements, and very sincere thanks, for the box of Candy received at 
their hands. He has used it with much benefit to himself, as a remedy 
for cold and cough. 1 am, with very great respect. 

JOHN TYLER, Jr., Private Secretary. 
Albany, May 18, 1842. 

Messrs. Pease & Son—Gentlemen : You will pardon me for the delay 
in replying to your letter of the 14th ult. and acknowledging the receipt 
of a box of your Clarified Essence of Hoarhound Candy. 

Allow me. to thank you for this kind respect. and to express the hope 
that you will be liberally patronized in your effurts to the public. The 
article is got up in beautiful style, and is highly commended by those who 
have had occasion to use it. Your obedient servant, 

_ WM. C. BOUCK. 

Messrs.—I have repeatedly used your Candy for coughs and colds, and 
always found relief ; but official duties prevented me from writing to you 
before. But as I have lately been cured of the Influenza, I cannot with- 

old -ecommending the same to the public 
r ~ ag er yours, truly, ROBERT H. MORRIS, 
27th June, 1843—City Hall, New York. 
To Mesers. J. Pease & Son, 45 Division street. 
Lindenwald, Oct. 14, 4843 

Gentlemen : I have tothank you for the box of your (1 doubt not) just- 
ly celebrated Clarified Essence of Hoarhound Candy, and also for the 
very obliging terms in which you have been pleased to present it. 

T bave not, | em happy to inform you, as yet had occasion to use it, 
but will do so when necessary, with a confidence in its efficacy which is 
well warranted by the experience of others. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, M. VAN BUREN. 


| All letters Post Paid, directed to John Pease & Son, 45 Division st., 
with good city reference, will be punctually attended to. 

| Agents out of the city—Mrs. Hays, 139 Fulton st., Brooklyn; Hand. 
ley’s, 15 High street, do ; Mrs. Smith, 17 Fulton street do; Mrs. Stiles, 
152 Fulton st. do; Crocker, corner Auantic and Henry streets, do; Ber- 
gees & Lieber, 3 Ledger Buildings, Philadelphia ; Redding & Co., 8, 
State street, Boston ; Dexter, 57 State street, Albany; Robinson, 110 
Baltimore st., Baltimore. 


VALUABLE MEDICAL BOOKS, 


JUST PUBLISHED BY CAREY AND HART, PHILADELPHIA. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF MEDICINE ; 
Br JOHN ELLIOTSON, M.D., F. R. S. 
Epirep sy NATHANIEL ROGERS, M. D., 


and ALEXANDER COOPER LEE, Exa. 
FROM THE SECOND LONDON EDITION, GREATLY ENLARGED 
AND IMPROVED, 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 
With Notes and Additions adapting it to the United States, 
By THOMAS STEWARDSON, M. D.,’ 
Physician to the Pennsylvania Hospital. 

Among other additions, the American Editor, bas introduced entirely 
new articles upon REMITTENT FEVER and YELLOW FEVER, es 
wel] as considerable additions to the article on Continued Fever. 

We predict for it a wide circulation, and the warm encomium of every 
one who becomes possessed of it. Less than this wili not be commensu- 
rate with its high deserts.— Dublin Journal. 

The best work for the study of diseases is Elliotson’s, “ Principles and 
Practice of Medicine, by Rogers and Lee.”—Lancet. 


We strenuously recommend the work to all who feel interested in the 
advancement of Practical Medicine —Med. Gaz. 


QUALVS ANATOMICAL PLATES, 


FOR FIFTEEN DOLLARS. 
A SERIES OF ANATOMICAL PLATES. 


With References and Physiological Comments, illustrating the structure 
of the different parts cf the Human Body. Epitep sy 


JONES QUAIN, M. D, Member of the Senate of the University of 
London. 

W. J. ERASMUS WILSON, Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology 

at the Middlesex Hospital. 

With notes and Additions by JOSEPH PANCOAST, M. D., Profes- 
sor of Anatomy in the Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia, Sur- 
geon to the Philadelphia Hospital, &c., &c. 

The Plates are accompanied by letterpress, containing detailed refer- 
ences to the various objects delineated. But with a view to render them 
intelligible to a greater number of persons, a running commentary upon 
each plate is given, stating in general terms, and divested, as far as can 
be, of all technicality, the uses and purposes which the different objects 
serve in the animal economy. The work consists of the following Di- 
visions - 

THE MUSCLES OF 1HE HUMAN BODY ; Fifty-one Plates. THE 
VESSELS OF THE HUMAN BODY ; Fifty Plates. THE NERVES 
OF THE HUMAN BODY ; Thirty-eight Piates. THE VISCERA OF 
THE HUMAN BODY, including the Organs of Digestion Respiration, 
Secretion and Excretion ; Thirty-two Plates. THE BONES AND LI- 
GAMENTS ; Thirty Plates. 

The whole, complete in One 4to Volume. 


GODDARD ON THE TEETH. 
PRICE—SIX DOLLARS 
THE 


ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND DISRASES 


OF THE 


TEETH AND GUMS, 


With the Most Approved Methods of T'reatment, Including Opera 
tions, and a General Account of the Method of Making 
and Setting Artificial Teeth. 


By PAUL BECK GODDARD, M. D., 
DEMUNSTRATUOR OF ANATOMY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
IN ONE QUARTO VOLUME. 


Illustrated by Thirty beautifully executed plates, each containing 
Numerous Figures, bandsomely bound in Cloth Gilt. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ANEW VOLUME 


OF THE 


BROTHER JONA*T HAN. 


| of 544 pages each, commencing on the First of January, First of 
| May, and First of September respectively. 


Price, ONE DOLLAR PER VOLUME of four months—or 


| THREE DOLLARS A YEAR. 


On Seturday, September 24, the Sixth Volume of this popular Mam- 
meth Journal was commenced, and the proprietors take this opportu- 
nity to express their deep sense of the extensive patronage they have re- 
They started with the avowed 
intention of makirg “‘ BROTHER JONATHAN” the best, the most 


interesting and useful of its class, and they point to the last volume with 


ceived since it has fallen into their hands. 


confidence, and not a little pride, as affurding proof that they have re- 
deemed their promise. 

They beg, however, to assure their patrons, that the success which has 
attended their efforts will stimulate to renewed exertions, and have plea. 
eure in stating that arrangements are now completed which will enable 
them w add such new and iniportant features to the paper, as cannot 

ail to increase its interest and usefulness, and render it unquestionably | 

THE BEST LITERARY AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER 
IN THE COUNTRY. 

It will be the aim of the proprietors ef the ‘‘ BROTHER JONA- 


THAN,” to make it, as far as practicable, the means of promoting Na- 





TIvE TALEsT, and thus be less dependent upon imported literature to 
fill its columns. There are many writers of much promise in the coun- 
ry, whose efforts in the cause of American literature fail for want of 
proper encouragement,—the Senior Editor, 
JOHN NEAL, OF PORTLAND. 

than whom, a gentleman better calculated to discover, and when discover- 
ed, more disposed to fuster talent, cannot be found—will continue to su- 
perintend the Literary department of the “ BROTHER JONATHAN,” | 
and the News and general department is confided to an associate Editor, 
who has been long connected with the press of New York. The follow- 
ng able and popular writers will continue regular or occasional contri- 
butors: 

Mrs. Anw S, Stepaeys, 

Mrs. Stcourvzr, 


Miss E. S. Pratt, 

Miss Louisa Barton, 

Mrs. T. J. Farnaam, C. Dowatp Mac txop, 

H. Hvussarp, Norwich, N. Y. W. Gitmore Simms. 
And the celebrated 


Jonathan Slick of Weathersfield | 


Having so much talent engaged upon the paper, the greater portion of | 
each number will necessarily be original, so that the cream only of the | 
Foreign Magazines will be transferred to our columns. | 

A great feature of the forthcoming volume, however, will be the 


NEWS AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A careful summary of all the important events of the week, occurring | 
gere and elsewhere. The Drama, the Mustcac’Wor tp, the Litera- | 
ry, Artistic and Scizntiric departments will receive full attention from 
persons competent to forma judgment upon those subjects; and in 
ail our critical notices, we shall endeavor to be guided by a feeling of 
fairness and impartiality. The “BROTHER JONATHAN ” will thus 
combine all the necessary requisites to render it a capital 


Literary and Family Newspaper. 


The Brother Jonathan 


| 
| 


‘s published every Saturday morning, at 1624 Nassau-atreet, New York. | 

The Brorugr JonatHan is published weekly on an immense mam. | 
pothsheet of paper, and each number contains thirty-two very large 
‘ctavo pages. The fifty-two uumbers comprise three yearly volumes 


INDUCEMENTS FOR CLUBBING. 
In order to induce Postmasters and others to form clubs, we make 
the following liberal offers :— 
Five dollars will procure 2 Copies, or two years. 
Seven Z, - 3 
Fifteen “ ae 7 
Twenty 6 
XS’Letters enclosing Subscription Money must in all cases be post 


paid in full, or franked by the Post Master according to law. 


“ 


Letters 


| charged with postage are not taken from the post office. 


UF The paper is never continued to mail subscribers after the expira- 
tion of the term paid for, unless the subscription is renewed. 
The Postage on this sheet is—within a hundrei miles, or within the 
State, on& CENT; over one hundred miles and out of the State, lgcents. 
EDWARD STEPHENS, Publisher, 
162 Nassau street, New York. 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 


“Of the 100 sublunary blessings bestowed on mortals, health is 99.” 


O DISEASES are more general in this country, none more difficult 

tu eradicate nor have been more improperly treated, than those of 

a scrofulous nature, and indeed it ia a matter of no less astonishment 

than distress, that for maladies which are in a manner interwoven in the 

constitution, the general practice of physic is not only inadequate to a 

perfect cure, but in many instances tend to confirm the disorder in the 

habit. Mercurial preparations are by some given most liberally, with- 

out considering that it is the province of mercury to attenuate and break 

down the crassamentum of the blood, which, in scrofulous and scorbutic 
cases, is already too much impoverished, 

It is the intention and positive effect of PARR’S LIFE PILLS to re 
store the blood and juices to their healthful and primitive state—to des- 
troy all sharpness and acidity—to open the obstructed pores, and enable 
nature to expel all superfluous humors through the skin, which in chronic 
or inveterate cases they will do most effectually. 

Indeed PARR'S LIFE PILLS are now so widely known, and their 
general utility and value so extensively appreciated, that the proprietors 
have from time to time been obliged to enlarge their establishment, and 
compelled to avail themselves of the combined aia of mechanical skill 
and steam power, in order to enable them to measure out @ supply in 
accordance with the demand. 

All persons more or less suffer at this season from a relaxed state of 
the system, induced by the heat of summer—a few weeks course of the 
pills will clear off the sour and bad humors thus generated. The liver, 
which generally gets sluggish, will be put into healthy action, and be 
able to perform the functions allotted to it—the body altogether will be 
reinvigorated and prepared to undergo whatever change the fall may 
bring on. 

As a family medicine it is all powerful in removing bilious and other 
complaints arising from the derangement of the alimentary duets, and in 
purifying the blood. 

Sold retail by all the most respectable Druggists in New York, in 
boxes, 50 and 25 cents each, and wholesale by Thos. Roberts & Co., 
304 Broadway. 

And at Morton’s “‘ Medical Warehouse,” Halifex, Novia Scotia, 07 1m 


To Inventors and Patentees. 


WARREN & JACKSON, No. 80 in the Merchants’ Excuasag, 
Wall-street, in addition to the ordinary business of their ion, 
attend to the drawing Specifications for obtaining patents, both in this 
country and Europe. Mr. Jackson, who is a tical ’ 
will execute all drawings necessary to illustrate documents, aad will 
also give lessons in Machine Drawing. W. & J. have had long experience 
in procuring patents, and are familiar with the operation of thenew laws 
of Congress in this matter. Gratuitous information will be given to 
persons who wish te apply for patents, by calling as above. 


New York, May 19, 1843. arf 


MUSIC TYPE FOR SALE. _ 
AT HALF RICE. 


>A well arranged font of Eighty pounds of Nonpareil MUSIC- 
TYPE, of Lothian’s cast, but little worn, can be had at half the 
tusual price, by application to this fice. 





